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ROLLS-ROYCE 
THE BEST CAR | 


WE HAVE PROVED IT 


by creating the longest official NON-STOP record—viz., 14,371 miles~and 
obtaining the Royal Automobile Club's record for durability, 42s. 7d. for new 
parts to replace ALL worn parts after 15,000 miles. 


| OWNERS HAVE PROVED IT 


by finally purchasing the Rolls-Royce after extensive and varied experience of 
the leading makes of cars. 












































One Owner writes :—‘ I am very pleased with my Rolls-Royce car. Even 
amongst high-class cars it, in my opinion, stands quite alone, and is quite different 








from anything I have driven before.” 





Another Owner writes :—“ Your car is the most perfect thing of the kind 
I_have ever been in; it is as Purdey’s guns are to all other guns.” 


























EXPERTS HAVE APPROVED IT 


as being THE FINEST CAR IN THE WORLD, because of the superiority 


of its design and scientific construction. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 14 and I5, Conduit Street, London, W. 
\ Telegrams: ‘‘ Rolhead, London.” Telephones: Gerrard 1654, 1655, and 1656, : 
And at PARIS: 56, Avenue Hoche. 


Telegrams: ‘“ Rollsroyce, Paris.” 

The following firms who purchase direct from us have the sole selling rights of our cars in their yompoctive districts : ey yaa DERBYSHIRE, 
NorrinGHAMSHIRE, ee WARWICKSHIRE, Tepanreevente and Ruttanpsuire: The Midland Counties Moto = Ltd., Granby 

» Leicester ; Scortanp: L. C. Seligmann and Co., 96, Renfrew St., Glasgow ; MancuEsTeER AyD District, ae East Lan as far north as a 
line ‘~~ on the ma Ky cast from Cockerham Ae East Cheshire : Joseph Cockshoot and Co., Ltd., New Bridge Street, Manche rhamm), Wea; 
A. B. Wardman and dons, Ltd., Cambridge St. ce LiveRPOOL AND District, including West Lancashire cashire (as far north as Cockerham), W 
th. and} North Wales: W. Watson and Renshaw 8t., Live 1: NoRTHUMBERLAND, Dense CUMBERLAND, WESTMORLAND, and and Norr* 

LANCASHIRE : Sir Wm. Angus Sanderson and Co., one Thomas’ Street, ewcastle-on- parens IneLanpD: J.B. recon, 3 Ltd., Chichester St., Belfast. "a 
The Sowing Sex firms are appointed as Retailers of Rolls- Royce cars, Lonpon: Messrs. Barker and Co. (Coachbuilders), L: , 66-68, South Audley 8 St., W.; 





Charles Jarrott, Ltd., 35, Sackville Street, W.; Wxstern Austratia: The Perth Motor House, 888, Hay "Street, Perth, W. 
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Catalogues post-free on application to Dept. “L.” 


The SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX MOTOR WORKS, Ltd. 


TINSLEY, SHEFFIELD. 





London Office: clo MULLINERS, 132-135, LONG ACRE, W.C. 





























THE “EMPIRE ILLUSTRATED.” 


THE TARIFF REFORM MONTHLY. 
40 pages. Profusely Illustrated. 


Interesting to every Unionist and Imperialist and convincing to Liberals 
and Little Englanders. 


PRICE THREEPENCE. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


THERE are many ways of celebrating a famous man—we 
may name a street after him, publish a special edition of his 
books, give a dinner to his descendants, or erect a statue to 
his memory. Perhaps the idea of commemorating the 
centenary of the birth of Charles Dickens by issuing a 
plausible imitation of a postage-stamp, whereon the familiar 
face is displayed, is not particularly brilliant; but it is 
better than a statue, which as a rule is disregarded by all 
but the country cousins who take possession of London when 
“London is empty.” At any rate we are all agreed, since 
as a nation we are rather fond of keeping up anniversaries, 
that Dickens must not be neglected now that an opportunity 
is at hand; but there is no reason to fear that the great 
Victorian novelist is in the slightest danger of being for- 
gotten. His humour saves him from that fate. In the 
delightful company of Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Crummles, or of 
the Brothers Cheeryble, we forget the tearful tedium of 
Kate Nickleby, the tragic speechifying of Nicholas: 
immersed in the flood of jollity of “Pickwick” we are 
oblivious to the saturated sentiment of the “Old Curiosity 
Shop ;” and listening to the hoarse voice of Captain Cuttle, 
or the genial imbecilities of Mr. Toots, we do not mind the 
emphasised pathos of Paul Dombey. Mr. William Archer 
truly says that if the name of Dickens and all it connotes 
could be struck out of the history of the nineteenth century, 

the English-speaking race would be poorer to a degree not 
measurable in millions of money. We are all of us, every 





day, the happier for his work, and it is our own fault if we 
are not also the better.” With regard to Mr. Archer’s 
advice that we should put the “ Dickens stamp” on letters, 
however, by way of advertising the affair and “ keeping the 
name of Dickens constantly in the public eye,” as is some- 
times done in other countries, we are not quite in harmony 
with him. The celebration of a centenary too enthusiasti- 
cally may easily become a bore, and the idea inspiring such 
a celebration as this is that the public should appreciate 
Charles Dickens more highly, not that they should become 
weary of the sight of his face. A little moderation will be 
wise, lest the object of the promoters be defeated. 


The growth of a large city is always an interesting study ; 
but, considered as a concrete fact, is apt to present embar- 
rassing problems. At times, doubtless, those who have to 
deal with it find themselves wishing for the dark ages, when 
each town was enclosed by a wall, with gates which could 
be locked and drawbridges which could be raised. Over- 
grown London burst such bonds long ago, to flow in rivers 
of bricks and mortar through miles of fields and hedgerows, 
and, because this tremendous onset was not realised in time, 
our present-day Board of Trade has had to consider the 
question of roads and traffic very seriously. For two years 
the inquiry has been proceeding, and the conclusions arrived 
at, embodied in the Report just issued, seem to indicate that 
London is as yet but a sturdy youngster, not nearly full grown. 
“Every million spentat the present time,” says the Committee, 
“ would be a good investment, as there can be no reasonable 
doubt that it would result in the saving of an equal amount 
in the near future, irrespective of the gain in convenience 


and the saving of time which the prompt provision of better 
facilities would effect.” 


The “better facilities,” it is suggested, should take the 
form of main arterial roads, a hundred feet wide, leading 
from London’s suburbs well into the country, so that 
entrance to and exit from this complicated metropolis shall 
be a less difficult matter than it is at present. Such roads 
should of course be under the control of a central traffic 
board, and not at the mercy of half a-dozen different local 
authorities. The cost would be heavy, but, as the Report 
goes on to say, “ it is difficult to see how it can be avoided if 
congestion is to be relieved and proper provision made for 
the needs of the future.” The words which follow are 
perhaps the most significant of all: “ Large as the expense 
may be, it should be remembered that the cost of inaction 
is also heavy. It should further be borne in mind 
that the longer the improvements are postponed the more 
costly they will be.” It isa pity that such a recommenda- 
tion was not urgently made thirty or forty years ago. In 
matters of city administration we seem to be rather given 
to shutting the stable-door after the horse has gone, but 
the construction of 100 miles of new roads, and the widening 
of 25 miles of existing highways—which constitutes the 
scheme proposed—should do much to make us objects of 
intelligence and admiration to those whe will occupy our place 
a hundred years hence. If, then, the age of flight has 
displaced the age of wheels, it will be a great joke; but 


probably we shall not be within earshot of the roars of 
laughter. 


A most interesting lecture was delivered by Sir Sidney 
Colvin, M.A., D.Litt., on the 10th inst., at the Royal Institu- 
tion, on “Robert Louis Stevenson.” Sixteen years ago 
Professor Walter Raleigh discoursed on Stevenson and his 
work from the same chair, and asked whether that work 
would live; the fact that another discourse was now being 
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given might be taken, said the lecturer, as a partial 
answer to that question. Sir Sidney Colvin’s personal 
friendship with Stevenson, dating from 1873, gave his 
words an intimate note which is often lacking in the purely 
academic discussion of a writer. He expressed the opinion 
that Stevenson’s masterpieces consisted rather of the shorter 
essays than of any lengthy romance, fascinating though 
some of the latter may be, and that the general work of this 
author, who made for himself so great a name as a stylist, 
was an instance of just balance between “things ”"—the 
material of life, and “ words”—the material of language. 
Stevenson did not dazzle the reader by brilliant epigrams, 
but he “ lived, felt, tested intensely, in reality or in imagina- 
tion, all that he uttered before he uttered it.” The only 
conclusion possibly to be arrived at, now that time has 
elapsed and something like a true perspective can be 
obtained, is that Stevenson’s name is not only undiminished, 
but still growing ; that he is, in fact, a living classic. 


Another address, of less importance from a literary point 
of view but of great entertaining quality, was given by Mr. 
Leslie Moore, I.C.S., at the Royal Society of Arts on the 
previous day. Our first-hand knowledge of ghosts and astral 
affairs is in England rather scanty and vague, but Mr. Moore 
has gathered much information upon the subject of super- 
natural matters in India. He presented the results of his 
observations under the title of “ Indian Superstitions,” and 
hinted that there was much more material than he had time 
to deal with. From omens to mahatmas, from magic to the 
Djinn (who might be known, if encountered, by his inability 
to wink), Mr. Moore led his audience merrily. It seems to 
be unlucky among the Hindus to hear a woman sneeze ; but 
no formula was given for frustrating the result of such a 
catastrophe. To the practical Englishman the business of 
avoiding the maleficent omens would seem rather a laborious 
one if corresponding notions prevailed in this country ; the 
Hindu, however, seems to thrive in spite of unpropitious 
fates. The lecture, although of an unusually amusing nature, 
was provocative of thought, and emphasised the words of 
Kipling which insist upon the irreconcilable differences 
between East and West—“ Never the twain shall meet.” 





It almost seems, according to the amusing speech of the 
Postmaster-General (Mr. Herbert Samuel) at the annual 
dinner of the Post Office Engineering Department last 
Tuesday, that in a few years Ministers will be able to settle 
our little international differences by a chat over the 
telephone. If, as the Engineer-in-Chief stated, “ with 
proper adaptation and equipment” the loaded cable between 
England and France will some day enable us to speak from 
London to Astrakhan, endless possibilities are suggested. To 
ring up Timbuctoo and inquire what had become of a mis- 
sionary would be exciting; to talk with Ceylon, where, 
according to a certain hymn (the writer of which had 
probably never been there) “every prospect pleases, and 
only man is vile,” would be an adventure; to ask the 
Exchange to put us on to 2-double-5 Venezuela Central, 
and inquire kindly how the latest revolution was progres- 
sing—with perhaps the echo of a revolver-shot thrown in— 
would be unalloyed delight. Why stop at Astrakhan ? 
But perhaps the engineer-in-chief was romancing, or Mr. 
Herbert Samuel was having his little joke. However that 
may be, the world is getting smaller, and our clever, busy 
Post Office people are responsible for a great deal of the 
lightning-like conveyance of news at the present day ; they 
control the ‘‘ biggest electrical business in the country,” and 
none can tell to what triumphs of communication they may 
yet proceed. 





——— 


THE GOLDEN BIRDS 


Ah! the long hours of waiting 
Before the blesséd Morn, 

When Night broods on the tree-tops 
And Nature sighs forlorn ; 

Ah! in these hours of darkness 
Illusion’s veil is torn, 

And bats fly in the night-time 
Before the blesséd Morn. 


Ah! the dread hours of silence, 
When Hope with drooping wings 
Sits staring through the darkness, 
While grey imaginings 

Come creeping through the shadows ; 
When Sleep no longer brings 

The opiate branch of comfort 

To banish cruel things. 


Ah! now the long-sought daybreak 
Comes floating on the breeze, 

And Hope looks up from weeping, 
Rejoicing as she sees 

The bats fly from the sunlight, 
While joyful in the trees 

The Golden Birds of morning 
Make music with the bees. 








SOME NEW _ FEATURES 


It is our intention to devote a portion of our space weekly 
to an authoritative exposition of foreign affairs, considered 
with sanity and devoid of hysteria. The affairs of the 
world are entering on phases which promise to be of sur- 
passing interest to the studious and philosophical mind, and 
it would seem to be desirable that they should be weighed 
and mirrored with calmness and impartiality. It will be 
our endeavour to attain to an attitude of detachment apart 
from perpetual waving of the flag and removed from 
repeated aspersions on the good faith and honest intentions 
of other nations which constitute the fellowship of civilisa- 
tion. 

A journal which adopts an attitude of that kind will, we 
think, gradually be recognised abroad as an interpreter of 
the balanced judgment of large masses in this country, and 
the authority which it wields will have a potent influence 
for good. 

India will claim our special attention. Able writers will 
deal with literature bearing on its history, laws, customs, 
and religion, and a thoroughly well-informed correspondent 
in Calcutta will supply a monthly letter tracing the 
progress and effects of the reforms recently introduced. 

Japan has already been dealt with by able writers who 
know the country thoroughly, and whose criticisms and 
opinions have attracted much attention. 

We can promise the addition of other exceptional features 
of interest from time to time. 








BYRON IN FRENCH VERSE* 


M. Lepri:vost’s translation of “Childe Harold” is a work 
that is of extraordinary interest in more ways than one. It 
is the life’s work of the translator; no mere academic 
exercise, but the medium through which he has contrived to 
utter his hopes and his sorrows. In the singularly touching 





*Ze Prlerinage de Childe Harold. Version en Vers avec Notes 
Eeplicatives. By Gabriel Leprévost. Alphonse Lemerre, Paris. 
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“Hommage & Lord Byron,” which serves as invocation, we 
learn that the writer has been visited with blindness :— 


Depuis de mon regard s’est éteinte la flamme 

Et mes yeux ne voient plus les choses qu’en révant. 
This terrible calamity was, it seems, the direct cause of 
the translation. Byron’s verses, committed to memory, 
became part and parcel of the mind of the translator, to 
issue again in their present form, fulfilling his aspiration 
that they should reflect the mind of the poet :— 


Comme une goutte d’eau refléte un ciel d’azur. 


From the purely literary side, again, the translation is of 
unusual interest. It is rare to find a rhythmical version in 
French of a foreign poem. The translations in verse that 
have from time to time enriched the English language, 
notably in the sixteenth century, when they abounded both 
in quality and quantity, have no very exact counterpart in 
the French language. The versification of parts of the 
Bible is the only serious contribution of French poetical 
translators to French literature. Various plays of Shake- 
speare have, of course, been fitted to French metres ; but in 
general the necessity for adapting them to French stage 
conventions has prevented a very conscientious rendering of 
the thought of the poet. The reason of this phenomenon 
may perhaps lie in the national character; a certain 
impatience combined with the desire to express new ideas ; 
but what is indisputable is that the French system of metre 
is so peculiar—fitting certainly with the national genius, 
but ill-adapting itself to the requirements of alien poetry— 
that there are few poems that will bear the strain of trans- 
lation. A French critic, appreciating the present work, has 
given it his ungrudging praise, but has insisted strongly that 
the author has struck out a path that is not to be followed : 
“Si nous admirons discr$tement Prométhée lorsqu’il dérobe 
le feu du ciel, nous cachons vite les allumettes lors- 
qu’arrivent les enfants.”’ 

M. Leprévost is far from having made a literal transla- 
tion; he claims to be an interpreter rather than a translator. 
At the same time all the ideas of Byron are there; an 
occasional redundancy is omitted; occasionally even the 
translator allows himself to embellish a little. For instance, 
in the lines to Inez Byron has written :— 


To me no pleasure Beauty brings ; 
Thine eyes have scarce a charm for me. 
M. Leprévost renders :— 


Mon coeur pour la beauté n'a plus qu'indifférence, 

Et pour moi tes doux yeux ont resplendi trop tard. 
The metre chosen, the stanza of twelve lines of six feet, 
serves admirably to contain the thought of the English poet. 
M. Leprévost complains of the difficulty occasioned by the 
comparative prolixity of the French language ; in some cases 
we find the balance on the other side—Byron is not without 
his redundancies. The smoothness and evenness of the 
French couplet reproduce very truthfully the harmonies of 
the Spenserian stanza. The misanthropical gall which so 
often in Byron’s stanza seems to find its way into the last 
two lines, as if into the bottom of the cup, fits better, 
because more epigrammatically, into the concluding couplet 
of the French stanza. Where a more vigorous movement is 
needed, M. Leprévost has one ready ; the song 


Tamburgi! Tamburgi! thy ‘larum afar 
begins thus in the translation :— 


Tamburgi ! Tamburgi! tes sonores alarmes 
Pour les enfants des monts ont de tout-puissants charmes ! 


More than this we cannot say. For the countrymen of 
Byron the work of M. Leprévost is in the highest degree 
interesting; but the gift is to the French people, and it is 
or them to appraise and enjoy it. 





THE SCHELDT—II. 


By Hinarre Betwoc 


WE saw in the first of these articles, published last week in 
Tue Acapemy, that the one main outstanding and most 
general truth about the fortification of the mouth of the 
Scheldt was the fact that that fortification was directed 
against a maritime enemy, and a maritime enemy alone. 


In plain words, it is of military value to the German 
Empire only in connection with a struggle against England, 
or a struggle in which England was involved. 


But, apart from this general truth, a number of particular 
questions must arise in the reader’s mind: as, in the first 
place, what is the legal or defined standing of this country, 
or one of this country’s allies, in protesting against the 
new facts? What Treaty can be cited or what public law 
invoked? The answer to that prime question is very 
simple. There is no legal or defined position available to 
Great Britain or her allies in the matter. No Treaty, no 
precedent, not so much as an understanding or exchange of 
views can be cited. Holland has an indefeasible right to 
erect there forts if she so feels inclined—she has erected 
fortifications on the same spot before; and the fact that 
these and their armament are now out of date is no sort of 
bar to their right to existence and to renewal. 


Were all the Netherlands still united under one crown, 
from Luxemburg to Groningen, no objection could con- 
ceivably be maintained. As it is the Treaty of April 19th, 
1839 (the Treaty of London), does insist on the commercial 
freedom of the Scheldt, but in the matter of fortification, or 
even of the use of the rwer in time of war, that Treaty is 
silent. That Treaty expressly leaves the mouth of the 
Scheldt in Dutch hands. The Dutch may even advance the 
moral truth that Antwerp was for some time a debatable 
point, and that a very powerful party within the town 
desired its retention by Holland. The navigation of the 
great international highway is fixed by the Ninth Article of 
the Treaty of London—subject to certain purchase of toll- 
rights and resettlements of a purely commercial character, 
designed to facilitate traffic between Antwerp and Flushing. 
Now this Ninth Article is particular and even minute in its 
insistence upon the free commercial use of the river in time of 
peace, but the very fact that it says not a word in restraint 
of Dutch rights in time of war is a sufficient proof that these 
rights were left open. 

Holland, then, so far as international bonds are concerned 
is free to fortify the point at will. Next it may be asked 
Does such fortification effectively closetheriver ? Undoubtedly 
it does. 

The mouth of the Scheldt narrows from an indefinite 
width (“ indefinite” because there is no foreland on the 
south from which to measure across to the West-Kapelle 
light) to a“ gullet” of no more than just over five thousand 
yards—to be accurate, nearly five thousand one hundred. 
This narrowest passage lies between the point of the fort 
Frederick Henrick, just eastward of the green buoy on the 
Kadzand side and the pilot’s beach in Flushing town. The 
proposed sites for the guns involve a somewhat longer range ; 
but the point is immaterial, for under modern conditions a 
range of something under six thousand yards, commanded 
by heavy batteries upon either end of it, bars the passage 
utterly. It is true that the fair-way is at this narrow point 
almost as wide as the whole stream. There is 50ft. of 
water at low spring tides within a few yards of both on the 
Kadzand and the Walcheren shore, and even in the shoal- 
piece between you have over forty (except on the Spyker- 
plaat bank, where one.small patch touches twenty-three). It 
is also true that the batteries must lie flush with the water- 
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level from the flatness of the land. But, I repeat, where so 
short a range is concerned the channel, though everywhere 
navigable and nowhere dominated, is absolutely closed by 
heavy and protected guns. 


If the point needed further emphasis, that emphasis could 
be discovered in the ranges and direction of fire upon 
approach to the “gullet” and on receding from it up the 
river inland. 

The banks at the mouth of the Scheldt divide the entry 
of that river into three channels. The northernmost, or 
“East gat,” is very narrow, nearly straight, and hugs the 
Walcheren shore for miles. Guns to the east of Flushing 
command it absolutely. The second (or Deurloo) channel 
narrows as it approaches Flushing, and any vessel using it 
is compelled to pass right under the land as it goes east- 
ward to pass that town. The third channel (which alone 
seriously concerns the problem) is wide andopen. It is the 
Weilongen and its continuation, but guns emplaced at Fort 
Frederick Hendrick, on the one side, and east of Flushing 
on the other, command this main channel by a cross-fire well 
beyond the Sluische bank, and at an extreme range almost 
to the Knocke—the flatness of the land permits the southern 
batteries to come into play before a vessel has rounded the 
point, and to command the Fransche Pass. 

The same command over the whole sheet of water is 
discoverable within the river eastward of this narrowest part. 
Here for a matter of five miles, between Borssele Point and 
Flushing town, is a deep and safe piece of water known as 
the Honte, and forming the northern part of the Scheldt 
where it widens landward of its narrows. Batteries to the 
west of Flushing would be useless against shipping in this 
reach; but guns to the east of the town would command the 
whole of it, and would cross their fire, at least in the western 
portion, with those of the batteries on the Kadzand bank— 
for there is no obstacle but flat shoals between. 


If it be further asked whether, with the modern use of 
mines, permanent fortification at this point needs a particular 
protest from this country, the reply is that mines cannot be 
sown before an act of hostility and that their disposition is a 
matter of time. Protected guns are immediately available. 
Mines may be risked or swept ; batteries are absolute until 
they are silenced or captured. Mines are an obstacle to either 
party; guns close the door to enemies, but permit it to be 
opened for friends. 

An advocate of indifference in the whole matter might 
further point out that the time required for a Prussian force 
to reach and occupy the mouth of the Scheldt would be far 
greater than that which separates a vessel in Sheerness from 
the Walcheren coast. This is true; but not greater than 
the time required to ship and transport men across that sea 
in any numbers. A French force (supposing the operation 
to be one of French and English combined) would certainly 
bring matters to an issue in Belgium before Flushing could 
be reached from over the Meuse—which is the line of check 
to an invader. But Flushing would not be approached from 
Aix-la-Chapelle; that is not the calculation upon which 
those who have attempted to coerce Holland are working. 
They calculate to advance the small force required through 
Holland itself. ' 

Should the French not enter into the problem at all, as in 
the future they may not, even should they be hostile, as in 
the future they may well be, the fortification of the mouth 
of the Scheldt, the establishment of permanent works to be 
used by an invading or even a local and neutral Power is 
aimed at this country. It is characteristic of the time in 
which we live that no alarm was raised here, and that 
permanent official and professional politician alike were 
ignorant of the whole matter until a foreign ally insisted 
upon our attention. 








REVIEWS 


THE CASE FOR TECHNIQUE 


The City of Man. By A. Scorr Matueson. (Fisher Unwin, 
3s. 6d. net.) 


THERE are many excellent and amiable things to be found 
in this suggestive book. The writer seems to have a 
thorough grasp of the beauty of the medireval city :— 


The cathedral represented the spiritual aspirations of the 
citizens, while the town-hall represented the economic or 
industrial forces. In the mediwval period we find what 
Greek architecture lacked—the Gothic element, the aspiring 
impulse, communion with the unseen, aspiration toward 
heaven. The city was a living unity, just as temporal and 
spiritual elements were harmonised, and their common 
devotion to civic interests helped to produce good work. 
manship Mediwval village churches were often 
built without the aid of any architect, because every work- 
man was also an artist. 


This is well and clearly put; it is to be welcomed as one 
of the many instances that the most liberal of liberal 
thinkers are coming gradully to recognise the gross absurdity 
of the phrase “the dark ages” as applied to the medimval 
period. 

The phrase in question, it may be surmised, is one of the 
many offensive results and remnants of the Protestant 
Reformation. It is interesting to note that in the eighteenth 
century, when the poison had had full time to work, when 
the old romance of England had been for two centuries 
drugged with Protestant and Puritan medicines, there 
seemed little sense of any vital reality left to the nation. 
Here and there we had individuals with some glimmering 
vision of true things; Dr. Johnson saw one or two realities 
clearly and distinctly. But Dr. Johnson belonged, theologi- 
cally, to the school of the Caroline divines; and even Dr. 
Johnson thought that “ Lycidas” was something very near 
to complete nonsense. 

But with such occasional exceptions, the eighteenth century 
was in all but complete darkness. It did not know fine 
literature when it saw it; it did not know fine painting 
when it saw it; it did not know fine architecture when it 
saw it. There is a criticism in Smollett’s “ Humphrey 
Clinker” on York Cathedral which is quite typical of the 
average—indeed of the brilliant—eighteenth-century mind. 
Smollett, in the character of Matthew Bramble, denounces 
the barbarous absurdity of the “Saracenic” building, and 
wishes that it were replaced by a neat Grecian room. 
Characteristically enough, the good Tobias conjectures that 
Gothic architecture was invented in Spain, and that its 
peculiarities are due to a desire to keep out the heat. 
Depreciation of the Middle Ages is often accompanied by 
extreme ignorance of medisval thought and art. 

From the middle of the eighteenth century the tide began 
to turn, with eccentric whirlpools and cross-currents enough. 
Horace Walpole, who knew no more of the Middle Ages 
than he knew of any good thing, yet built himself a sham 
Gothic villa. The ‘“Reliques” were published and Sir 
Walter Scott wrote of the old time with great affection, if 
not with deep knowledge. Abbotsford, where plaster 
pretends to be timber, could not have been designed by an 
understanding lover of a great art expressing a great life. 
Mediwvalism, of a sort, became fashionable. 

Still, if medisvalism was in fashion, it was a fashionable 
game ; nobody seriously thought of our ancestors as anything 
but a set of picturesque savages, whose doings made 
amusing reading, whose architecture was as good as a scene 
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at the play. It is only within the last twenty years that 
people have begun to ask themselves the serious question as 
to whether the Middle Ages did not understand the whole 
Ars Magna of life infinitely better than we ourselves under- 
stand it. There is but one answer to this question returned 
from many quarters. Thorold Rogers, the Radical political 
economist, shows that the medieval village was an economic 
paradise. The Liberal politician, Mr. Masterman, contrasts 
the poor English peasant of to-day who cannot dig a well 
or graft a tree with his ancestor, who could dig wells and 

trees—and also carve the golden saints in glory on the 
roodbeam of his church in literature? Where is our 
romance-cycle to set beside the graal stories? In devotion, 
where is the twentieth-century equivalent for the “ lmi- 
tatio” ? As for the arts in general, Vernon Lee confesses 
that before a modern man can be a great artist he 
must by an almost superhuman effort sever himself 
from the thought and atmosphere of his own age; he 
must become a kind of artistic fakir. As for the ratiocina- 
tive faculty, a review which has appeared in these columns 
showed that a thirteenth-century whipper-snapper of a 
schoolboy would have received Herbert Spencer’s “ argu- 
ments” with loud and long shrieks of astounded and 
derisive laughter. 

It is interesting to welcome Mr. Scott Matheson as 
amongst those who perceive that the Middle Ages stand for 
something more than a picturesque game, a playing at life 
in suits of armour. It is, therefore, curious to find him 
writing as he does on the subject of religious instruction. 
He is quite aware of the important fact that religion is a 
human necessity. “Man,” he says, “is a worshipping 
creature.” Good; but then the author goes on to say :— 


In a national system there ought to be no sectarian creed ; 
it should avoid technical language and be taught with the 
greatest possible simplicity. Tolstoi, who is in favour of 
religious teaching, and declares that children can easily 
understand it, says: ‘ About the worship of God in others, 
I would have the children taught as follows: “ Always 
remember that in every man dwells the same God that lives 
in you.” To this of Tolstoi a positive element of 
Christian teaching should be added, and it may be summed 
up in three sentences: ‘God is Love.” “The Son of God 


loved me, and gave Himself for me.” ‘A new command- 
ment give I unto you: that ye love one another as | have 
loved you.” 


Now what is one to say to a passage like this? Mr. 
Matheson goes on to remark, very justly, that religion “ is 
the biggest thing and the greatest thing and the widest thing 
of a man’s life.” And one wonders whether he is really of 
opinion that the Art of all Arts is the one art that can be 
learnt by the method—or lack of method—of loose and 
sloppy inexactitude. 

In a paragraph full of dry humour, Archbisop Whately 
commented on an objection to formal logic, current in his 
day and probably in ours. It was said by those “advanced ” 
thinkers who objected to the scholastic logic that the 
art was useless and supererogatory ; men could reason very 
well by using their ordinary “common sense.” Yes, answers 
in effect the Archbishop, a gea-captain will maintain that 
you can argue by common sense. But that captain would 
not trust himself on board a ship that was to be sailed by 
common sense. And perhaps a general in the Army might 
declare that navigation was mere pedantry, that any sensible 
man could sail a ship; but the general would not entrust his 
park of artillery to a mind stuffed with common sense, but 
Wholly ignorant of the meaning of the word “ trajectory.” 

d so on ; everybody thinks every business can be worked by 
common sense—always saving his own business, which, he is 
Perfectly well aware, requires a careful and systematic—that 


he understands it ; when he speaks of other men’s businesses 
he babbles of “common sense” because he doesn’t in the 
least know what he is talking about. Mr. Scott Matheson 
is much too wise to think that a model municipality can be 
brought into being and carried through successfully by 
vague amiability and vaguer aspirations. He sees quite well 
that the thing demands expert knowledge and expert writing ; 
not only the large general principles, but the small details 
must be subjected to skilled and technical examination. 
Here is Mr. Matheson writing about the method by which 
the sewage of Glasgow is treated: “The method of treat- 
ment is chemical precipitation by means of under-surface 
continuous flow.” Both matter and manner seem technical 
enough ; the author does not say that technique is wrong, 
that it is enough to teach the citizens of Glasgow three 
sentences—‘ Dirt is nasty,” “ Water is cleansing,” “ The 
current of the river Clyde is strong and fast.” It is inte- 
resting to note that Mr. Matheson apparently believes that 
it is a simpler thing to build up the fair City of God in the 
heart of man than to build up the fair city of Glasgow by 
the Clyde. 

Technical knowledge, as has been stated, is simply another 
term for exact knowledge exactly stated. One looks in 
vain for any reason, for any shadow of something like a 
reason, why religion, which is the sum of all life, should 
be exempt from the law of clear expression and clear 
instruction. Because religion, in the last resort, is a 
great mystery? Everything in the last resort is a great 
mystery. The writer of this article was talking the other 
day to an expert in wireless telegraphy. ‘The expert 
explained how the ether was like a great ocean, pervading 
all things, that a Marconi “ discharge” produced an effect on 
it comparable to that seen when a boy throws a pebble into 
a pool, and the water flows in ever-widening circles. He 
told, too, how the ether ocean is troubled by day and calm 
and still at night ; but neither the expert nor any other man 
alive has the remotest notion as to what the ether is. It is 
a mystery; but wireless telegraphy is a highly technical 
business. 

Or should we say that religion does not require to be 
taught systematically, because it is natural to man ? Nothing 
is more natural to man than singing; children will some- 
times make a tuneful noise before they can speak. And 
there is no art in which the necessary teaching is more intri- 
cate, laborious, or technical. Painting, too, is natural to 
man; there are Neolithic drawings on Neolithic weapons. 
Ask a painter if he produced his masterpieces by saying 
“That blue sky is pretty,” or “That is a well-made man.” 
So one waits for the author’s reasons, and waits in vain. 

And—taking another point of view—it seems a little odd 
that Mr. Matheson, who is full of enthusiasm for the Chris- 
tian religion, should think himself better skilled in the 
method of imparting it than the Apostles, Evangelists, 
and Martyrs—in fine, than the whole Christian Church 
from the beginning. If we exclude the Church, and 
take the Protestant point of view, the Faith has to be 
learned out of four Gospels, twenty-one Epistles, a Book of 
Acts, and a Book of Revelation. Someof these memoirs and 
treatises are of a highly technical character; again, it is 
strange that Mr. Matheson should be wiser than the whole 
body of the inspired writers ! 





HISTORY AND HUMANITY 


The Meaning of History. By Dr. Max Norpav. (Rebmans. 
10s. 6d. net.) 





8, technical—training. He excepts his own business because 


Tue books that accost the book-lover generally fall into three 
main divisions: books that delight and charm, books that 
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instruct, and books that challenge. It may so chance that 
the book that challenges also delights, and the book that 
charms may also challenge and instruct. Nevertheless, the 
distinction holds good. It is one that readily greets the 
most cursory or hard-pressed reader. It is not always 
permanent, of course; the book that delights the present 
age was doubtless one that challenged the previous age. 
But the distinction is valuable chiefly because the reading 
mind shapes itself to the book before it, and inevitably 
shapes itself in one or other of these categories. It will 
be expansive to the first, attentive to the second, and sharply, 
and very properly, critical to the third. 


Therefore to say that Dr. Max Nordau’s book belongs to the 
last category is to say that it invites a searching analysis. Its 
very opening sentence is provocative and challenging, invit- 
ing the like mind in the reader. He says, “ The confusion 
almost everywhere prevalent between history and the writing 
of history will be firmly avoided in the courseof the subsequent 
inquiry.” That is certainly bracing, though one remembers 
others—as, for example, Nietzsche—who vaunted themselves 
as fearlessly facing logical conclusions, but whom one dis- 
covered as avoiding and burking logical conclusions at every 
turn; and therefore the attention becomes watchful. Nor is 
the first chapter any less provocative than its opening sen- 
tence. He would annul all history as hitherto written, and 
dismiss all historians with something of the same large 
contempt that the would-be practical man displays towards 
the fables and phantasies of the world. In so far as he tilts 
his lance at the merely picturesque in history he is bound to 
enlist sympathy (though, even so, he would do well to 
consider the virtue of symbolism in the picturesque) ; and in 
crying warfare on the effort to make the writing of history 
perpetuate outworn caste and race illusions he invites atten- 
tion. For these reasons his first chapter raises hopes and 
pricks expectation indeed. How does he fulfil his promises, 
however 


Having dismissed all history as heretofore written, he 
proceeds to sketch the story of man as he conceives it. But 
it will be admitted that he is a little perplexing—even a 
little inconsistent. For example, he dismisses history as 
mythical, theoretical, and as possessing no assured date ; but 
he begins his own account of events in an inter-glacial 
epoch of earth that was a garden of felicity and natural 
bounty—indeed, “a stage,” as he puts it, “ that may be called 
paradisical.” He is even a little hazy himself as to the 
actual meaning of this paradisical stage ; for there are times 
when he speaks of man at this remote date as being free, 
equal, individual, and prosperously happy; but at other 
times, as in the chapter “ Man and Nature,” he hints that it 
was at this time that Man first broke away from his Simian 
ancestry! But this is not all. He has also dismissed the 
writing of history as being mythical and fanciful; neverthe- 
less he carries forward his sober account of the real meaning 
of history to an eschatology that discovers Man in a 
millennial age free again, happy again, but equipped more- 
over in each individual member with the full findings of 
progressive science! Looking about one—comparing a 
modern commercial age with a theocracy like that of Israel 
or with the beauty of Greece—one wonders. Nevertheless 
Dr. Nordau is entitled to his rosy optimism. He should 
not, however, pour anger and scorn on his opponents for 
their credulity or their inclination to myth. 


But, again, this is not all. In between these two “ para- 
disical stages” (this Garden of Eden and this Millennium, 
shall we say?) what proceeds? What is the feature of 
progress ? The above exposition of his views has perhaps 
made it necessary to say that Dr. Nordau dismisses religion, 
with all that it means of higher faith and destiny for man, 
as a bundle of baseless superstitions. He will have none of 





it. With it go poetry, art, and all efforts of the imagina. 
tion; for if his philosophy is fanciful it is at least logical ; 
and he sees that if man is from the earth earthy, then he is 
not from the heavens heavenly ; that ideal beauty, the goal 
of imaginative effort, is an incoherent dream of the night— 
that, in fact, it is not beauty. “The superior man,” says 
he, “is marked by realism. He hardly knows the flattering 
delight of day-dreams. His fancy does not soar into 
cloudy regions, into a world remote from space and time, 
His thought does not occupy itself with any phan- 
tasmagoria of words, or with abstractions which, being 
devoid of any concrete content, can float above the 
real.” Speaking later of men “who find their highest 
satisfaction in sacrificing themselves for their fellow- 
men,” he says :—“ It is painful” (though he does not say 
why it is painful) “to have to judge these radiant figures, 
who must attract the most profound love and admiration in 
all who behold them by the dry light of reason ; but psycho- 
logical analysis must eschew sensibility, and no piety should 
compromise its results.” 

Now this is admirable. If we come only from the tiger, 
as Tennyson had it, then we have no warrant but to continue 
to be tigers; that is the law of our being, and all other laws 
are merely a “phantasmagoria of words.” Dr. Nordau's 
ideal man shapes himself in his hands as possessing the 
concentrated will, in contrast to the man of dreams, forgetting 
that the concentration demanded by the contemplation of 
imaginative beauty is the most exhausting of all concen- 
tration. Such a man is the man of action, the harsh 
egotist, the typically and supremely selfish man. ‘ Great 
altruists,” says he, “have no effective influence on the 
average man,” which if faulty as truth is consistent as 
theory. 

A logical entity of thought such as this cannot help but 
clear the air. Those who regard man as of Divine origin 
must needs rejoice, for it has been their experience hitherto 
to have the virtues that belong logically to their conception 
of Man stolen for the clothing of the opposite conception of 
Man as of brutal origin. Yet even Dr. Nordau himself 
cannot be consistent. It is true that he derides friendship 
and philanthropy, saying that neither “ is a primitive instinct 
proving man naturally a social being.” But he stumbles at 
what he calls the sex-instinct. “It had nothing,” he says, 
“to do with love originally, and often has nothing to do 
with it now. Only a slow process of development has 
ennobled and el-vated it.” The words we have italicised 
make the quotation interesting. For obviously love and sex- 
instinct are two wholly distinct things. To use the school- 
man’s antithesis, one is ideal while the other is real. Now 
comes the interesting test. To ennoble and elevate a thing 
you must have the same thing as before the process, only 
better. It must not be a new thing; it must not add out- 
side and therefore illogical elements to itself. That which 
“roused desire” before must still “rouse desire.” The 
desire must still be only desire, though it may be stronger 
or less strong desire, more stable or less stable desire. But 
Dr. Nordau says “ that which roused desire also roused far- 
reaching, lofty, and illuminating thoughts,” which is not 
elevation of an old thing, but a new thing altogether. Or it 
might be said that love is not the sex-instinct ennobled, but 
that the sex-instinct rather is the debasement of ideal love— 
a theory that is consistent with facts, but which somewhat 
devastates his thesis. 

In other words Dr. Nordau stumbles at the crisis of his 
argument, and therewith his materialism is destroyed. A 
multitude of minor instances could be given where he fails 
in a similar manner, because he cannot believe his con- 
sistency of argument. In fine, it is an admirable book 
It is the true reduction to 


to make zealous idealists. 
absurdity of materialism. 
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“THE OLDEST MUSIC-ROOM IN 
EUROPE” 


The Oldest Music-room in Europe: a Record of Eighteenth- 
Century Enterprise at Oxford. By Joun H. Matz, M.A., 
Mus.D. Illustrated. (John Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tur Rev. Dr. Mee has written, and Mr. John Lane has 
published, a book bearing this very attractive title—for 
attractive it must be to those who love music thoroughly as 
distinguished from those who merely care to have their ears 
pleasantly tickled by it, and who also can say with Elia, 
“ Antiquity, thou wondrous charm.” It is not a volume for 
those readers of musical memoirs who only search therein 
for scraps of personal gossip connected with world-famous 
names, and for humorous anecdote ; but for those who love 
to pursue curious and forgotten by-paths, especially if these 
skirt the main tracks which wind through the social life of the 
eighteenth century—age of enchantment for so many of us— 
it isa book which should surely become dear. People who 
“taste” Mr. Austin Dobson will taste Dr. Mee. He has not, 
it is true, any great pretentions tostyle. Perhaps he has less 
than we should have expected from such a son of Oxford ; 
but he has been a most patient, careful investigator into the 
doings of musical Oxford during many vanished years, and 
he has set down the results of his research with admirable 
order and precision. His book is the history of that building 
known to all true Oxonians as the “ Holywell Music-room.” 
When the present writer knew it best it was the somewhat 
forlorn and dilapidated hall where the Philharmonic Society 
held its rehearsals, and where one sometimes attended a 
fencing-class. Little did we, ungenerate, uninstructed 
barbarians, dream that there, where mild Dr. Taylor 
practised us in Mozart and Mendelssohn, the sweet voices, 
and still sweeter faces of the Misses Linley had once 
ravished dons and undergraduates; that there Gains- 
borough’s Abel and his Fischer and “the little miracu- 
lous Pinto” had played; that there Teuducci, last 
of the great sopranists who travelled, Benucci, first to 
sing “Non piu andrai” (who does not remember Kelly’s 
description of that scene!), Catalani, for whom Lord 
Chesterfield once sent an express of four horses from Notting- 
hamshire to London to fetch the claret she preferred; 
Incledon (Colonel Newcome’s Incledon), and Pasta (Fitz- 
gerald’s “ my old Pasta ”)—that there all these great heroes 
and heroines of song had warbled liquid notes ! 

The Music-room was built for the purpose of weekly 
concerts in 1748. In that day architecture was one of every 
polite gentleman’s tastes, so we are not surprised that the 
designer of so “elegant” a temple was the Rev. Vice- 
Principal of St. Edmund Hall. Had he studied in the school 
of Aldrich, perhaps? Dr. William Hayes, Professor of 
Music, wrote, in 1773, a delightful account of the Room. No 
detail that could interest curious posterity is left out. Thus 
we know that in winter, owing to the warmth from the fire- 
Place, “there could be no Side Seats on the Right,” but “ in 
summer, when no Fire is requisite, and the Chimney Board 
fixed up,” extra seats could be introduced, “ Chimney- 
boards” were in use, we remember, in the days of “ Sense 
and Sensibility,” for Miss Steele charged her sister Lucy 
with never making any bones about hiding behind one in 
order to overhear secrets. The room was “ chiefly lighted 
by two handsome Lustres of Cut Glass for which we are 
indebted to the Ladies,” and here were “ Weekly Perform- 
‘neces of Vocal and Instrumental Music, every Monday 

vening, except in Passion Week, all the month of Septem- 

tr, and the Quarterly Choral Performances which are 


usually Oratorios, and these with very little foreign 
assistance,” 
B 





A regular orchestra was engaged, great soloists came on 
special occasions, and the programmes were varied and 
extremely “ up-to-date.” As we read Dr. Mee’s lists of the 
composers represented, we ask, What is Fame ? Who now 
remembers the names of Abaco, Barasanti, Cartrucci, &c. ? 
Who knows anything about Keller’s “ Sonatas for Common 
Flutes and Trumpets,” or about Dr. Mudge’s “Medley 
Concerto, with Horns” (unless this was the amateur Dr. 
Mudge, who at one of Mrs. Falconer’s concerts, in 
“Patronage,” was “ Divine, absolutely Divine, in ‘Buds of 
Roses’’’), except the antiquaries who may have written 
about them in “Grove’s Dictionary”? The frequent 
mention of compositions “ with horns” recalls what Lord 
Rosebery, quoting Mrs. Montagu, has just told us about 
Chatham, that when he gave a tea-party in a tent he “ bade 
his French horn breathe music like the unseen Genius of 
the Wood.” Where are the horn-players now that would 
consent to play either in a medley or a wood? The weekly 
concerts were carried on without any break until 1789, when 
a short interruption took place, after which they were 
resumed and went on—now successful, now languishing— 
until 1840. Not that the Music-room’s story was always 
harmonious in all senses. Dr. Mee says that “singers 
and critics were as tiresome as they are now;” he has 
several accounts of storms in teacups, and he gives them 
with a minute faithfulness which may be as tedious to some 
readers as it is admirable to others. He thinks that the 
Oxford Movement killed the weekly concerts! Strange 
this, as its leader, Dr. Newman, was so fond a musician, and 
a violinist too. 

Evil days were now to come upon the old Music-room. 
It was let for various unworthy purposes. One year a 
“Performing Horse and Vixen” were exhibiting there, yet 
still occasional concerts, with great performers, revived its 
former glories, and Charles Kemble gave Shakespeare 
Readings. Later, and chiefly through the energy of Dr. 
Mee, it is again the home of sweet sound, at least we trust 
that the young gentlemen who belong to the “ Musical 
Union”’ are not too much enamoured of discord. They must 
all read their founder's history of their home, and reverence 
the Room for the sake of the rare musicians who preceded 
them in the use of it. We began with a reference to dear, 
unmusical Elia, and will end with another. Mrs. Bland’s 
name is in the list of singers at the Oxford Music-room. 
Did she sing there the old pathetic ballad I used to like in 
my youth, “She’s sweet fifteen, I’m one year more” ? 
“Mrs. Bland sang it in boy’s clothes the first time I heard 


it. I sometimes think the lower notes in my voice are like 
Mrs. Bland’s.” 





THE PARTY SYSTEM 


The Party System. By Httarre Bettoc and Ceci 
Cuesterton. (Stephen Swift. 3s. 6d. net.) 


It was expected by a good number of those who knew that 
Mr. Belloc would follow his retirement from Parliament by 
an active campaign against the Party System. Moreover, 
Mr. Cecil Chesterton had given pronouncement to certain 
opinions that lay so near to that perplexed question that 
their co-operation in a book, if not a foregone conclusion, at 
least is a matter which scarcely calls for surprise. It is 
always difficult in such cases of literary co-operation to avoid 
the temptation to dissect and dissever the several products 
of the two pens. Yet in this work it is not very difficult to 
see which way the influences lie; and Mr. Chesterton is 
scarcely the man to demur at our conclusion when we say 
that it is impossible to miss the incision of Mr. Belloc’s pen 
in the more notable passages of the book. It is better 
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nevertheless, to refer to the authors in the plural, and this 
we shall do. 

Succinctly put their argument runs thus: that the whole 
constitutional procedure of our country’s Government has 
been inverted; that this has proceeded (partly pari passu 
and partly by cause and effect) and progressed with corrup- 
tion, whether of a gentler and less direct order or of a 
grosser and more direct order; that it is now, in fact, a 
pompous nonentity ; and that what has caused this state of 
affairs has been what is generally known—and admired by 
countries that have not got it—as the Party System. In 
theory, at least, the method of representative government is 
that the electorate should choose 670 representatives to sit 
in St. Stephen’s and legislate its will; that these 670 
representatives should, if not choose, at least dominate a 
Select Committee drawn from itself and representative of 
its majority, which Committee in due course came to be 
known as a Cabinet. The actual procedure at the present 
moment now happens to be that that Select Committee rules 
the 670 representatives; and not only so, but through these 
670 representatives rules the country at large in the interests 
of itself, its relatives, and its supporters. 

Here it would seem that the very subject of our authors’ 
indictment, the Party System, would step in to aidus. For 
it is the first principle of a Party System that there should 
be an official Opposition, representative of its minority, 
whose chief function should be to criticise, attack, oppose, 
and, if possible, turn out the Select Committee in question. 
So it should be, they argue, and so it once was. But things 
have altered, and it is partly the business of their book to 
examine the causes of the change. The facts to which they 
allude are, of course, notorious, and much that they say is 
axiomatic in well-informed circles. Lamentably, however, 
all circles are not well informed. For example, the historical 
fact is that in the forty years since 1870 the Opposition has 
but once succceded in defeating the Government of the day, 
whereas in the forty years preceding 1870 it accomplished 
that feat nine times over ! 

Such a fact is extraordinary, and the cause of it is even 
more extraordinary. It is nothing more nor less than this, 
that the two Front Benches—that is to say, the Cabinet and 
the Opposition of traditicn and theory—have begun to work, 
and are now in habitual practice working, in general agree- 
ment one with the other. Many things have accounted for 
this—reasons of convenience, reasons of social caste, and the 
reason to which our authors allot priority of place—inter- 
marriage. They say, giving instances enough to point the 
moral, that we are ruled by a— 


General system of government by a small, friendly, and 
closely inter-related clique, We are not surprised at Romeo 
loving Juliet, though he is a Montague and she a Capulet. 
But if we found in addition that Lady Montague was the 
first cousin of old Capulet, that Mercutio was at once the 
nephew of a Capulet and the brother-in-law of a Montague, 
that County Paris was related on his father’s side to one 
House and on his mother's side to the other, that Tybalt was 
Romeo’s uncle’s stepson, and that the friar who married 
Romeo and Juliet was Juliet’s uncle and Romeo’s first 
cousin once removed, we should probably conclude that the 
feud between the houses was being kept yp mainly for the 
dramatic entertainment of the people of Verona. 


Or, to give a more practical instance from recent history, 
they quote the “unbridgable gulf” which one of Mr. 
Asquith’s “ humbler salaried followers discovered in a notable 
speech to exist between the views of his uncle on the one 
hand and of his first cousin on the other.” 

It will be said, however, that this need not be the end of 
the matter; that there are yet the 670 representatives ; can 
they not disrupt this Front Bench collusion? The reply is 
that they dare not; and if they dared, they would not be 





able to; and even so, that there are inducements enough to 
obviate their even wishing to do so. Offices and honours 
are the great rewards for faithful service ; but if there are 
careless souls who set light regard on emoluments and dis. 
tinction, and who determine to speak their mind, then the 
“Time-table of the House” is used to brush them aside 
(there are few pages more terrible to read in this book than 
those which deal with this important matter), and if they 
continue obstreperous, then the party support, including the 
party funds, are withdrawn from them, and they stand but 
little chance of finding re-election when next a ballot is 
taken. Thus they have nothing to gain by resistance to 
what may be called the Bossocracy ; whereas loyal assistance 
will perhaps find them office, or, it may be, help to a 
peerage. 

This is, of course, a state of affairs fairly well recognised, 
But there are some indictments in this book that are arrest- 
ing and searching. The sale of honours, and the consequent 
vulgarisation of what was once a self-respecting aristocracy, 
is notorious; but the sale of policies, with all that that 
means, gives one furiously and earnestly to think. Another 
matter that our authors deal with is one that strikes 
directly at the present position. There are many issues that 
demand discussion, but which cannot be discussed because 
“the Front Benches, by their control of the House of 
Commons, control also the effective programmes submitted 
to the electors.” They quote the Drink Question, upon which 
they say :— 

The people are from time to time allowed to choose 
between the suppression of public-houses and their endow- 
ment out of the public money, but are not allowed to vote on 
any other policy, least of all are they allowed to vote, as 
they certainly would vote if they got the chance, for the 
removal of some or all of the intricate and mostly senseless 
regulations which interfere at every point with the habits 
and festivities of the poor. 

Why? Because the Brewers are large subscribers to one 
party’s purse, and the Cocoa Magnates to the other, and 
each side recognises the other’s treaties. 

It is, of course, impossible always to agree with the 
authors. But they win their right to speak for the hearing 
of earnest men who have at heart their country’s welfare; 
and the things they speak of are grave matters, and if such 
matters awake controversy, as they are bound to do, then 
the controversy should not proceed on party lines, for one 
of the worthiest attributes of this book is that, however 
hardly the blow is dealt, it is not dealt in any party spirit, 
nor is there any party axe to grind by it. Earnestness must 
needs greet earnestness. They state their problem fairly 
(though sometimes far too diffusely), and they propound 
remedies for its palliation and rectification. The reading 
of the book is depressing sometimes ; but it is the depression 
that precedes resolution. It cannot but cause clearer think- 
ing and sounder recognition of the difficulties that must 
soon be dealt with. 

DarreELL Fiaais. 





TWO BOOKS OF THE SEA 


Ships and Men. By Davin Hannay. (Wm. Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s. net.) 

Fighting Admirals. By Joun Barnett. (Smith, Elder and 
Co. 6s.) 


Ir is natural to treat these two books under one heading, yet, 
as a matter of fact, they are of a very different calibre. 


“ Surps AND Men.” 


Tne large majority of the papers contained in “Ships and 
Men ” hail from Blackwood’s Magazine, and after reading the 
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yolume we feel moved to congratulate our monthly con- 
temporary on securing Mr. Hannay’s extraordinarily inte- 
resting articles. Mr. Hannay writes with a light-hearted 
erudition that reminds us of Mr. Andrew Lang at his best, 
and with his knowledge he combines the indispensable 
understanding of human nature that proves fact indeed 
stranger than fiction by displaying it in its true light. In 
those of us for whom the sea yet preserves its glamour the 
titles of Mr. Hannay’s essays fall like the refrains of old 
songs. “Smollett and the Old Sea-dogs,” “ The Pirate,” 
“The Galleon,” “ A Corsair of Saint-Malo,” “Some Naval 
Mutinies.” The state of mind of the person who is not 
attracted by such titles as these must be worse thanthat of 
the gentleman who has no music in his soul. A paper on the 
execution of Doughty by Drake is no less interesting, though 
perhaps less welcome, for this is not the Drake of the boys’ 
books and Mr. Newbolt’s stirring poems. Doughty, it would 
seem, was a chatterbox, and Drake had to prove to his 
piratical crew that their leader had a firm way with him; 
he proved his case, but, as the author justly remarks, “ it 
was not an amiable action.” 

Very interesting, too, is the melancholy history of the 
little English colony that strove for ten uneasy years to 
combine sound commerce and high Puritanism on two 
diminutive islands in the Caribbean Sea, to be ultimately 
blotted out by the Spaniards. We hardly know which to 
admire most—the courage of the settlers who carried out the 
forlorn experiment or the commercial enterprise of the 
noblemen and others who financed it. Nowadays, when 
novelists explore history and the world for new settings for 
their stories, one of them might very well consider the 
possibilities of the tragic story of Old Providence, as out- 
lined in Mr. Hannay’s volume. 

Perhaps the most notable, certainly the most disputable, 
of these papers is that entitled “ The Folly of Napoleon,” in 
which the author drops his leisured manner, and attacks 
Napoleon with eloquence and ability. It is especially as a 
commander that he denies the consummate skill of the man 
who “threw away one army in Egypt, led another to destruc- 
tion in Russia, wasted a third in Germany, brought two 
ruinous invasions on France, and died the death of a mad 
rat ina hole at St. Helena.” Vulgarity is the only satis- 
factory explanation he can find for the greatness of Napo- 
leon’s reputation ; the vulgarity that admires large enter- 
prises, regardless of their aims or even of their success. He 
even goes so far as to approve of Sir Hudson Lowe, beyond 
which no detestation of the Emperor could carry a man. 
All this is no doubt of value, taken in judicious doses, to 
counteract the visions of the hero-worshippers, but we are 
of opinion that Mr. Hannay errs as much in one direction as 
they do in the other. And his passion leads him into contra- 
dictions. On page 217 and after he shows that Napoleon's 
intellect has been immensely overrated ; yet on page 234 he 
says that his intellect was of the greatest. On page 241 he 
credits Napoleon with the realisation of Nelson’s energy ; 
two pages later he writes that Napoleon habitually under- 
rated it. These slips suggest to us that Mr. Hannay is not 
in the same judicial frame of mind in writing of Bonaparte 
as he is, for instance, in estimating the merits of Smollett’s 
seamen. But we would not take leave of this admirable 
book on a note of adverse criticism, and we will acknowledge 
that it is long since we have read a novel as thrilling as Mr. 
Hannay’s true tales of the sea. They are illustrated with 
some good reproductions of old naval pictures. 


“ Figntina ADMIRALS ” 


18 @ volume of essays on famous English seamen of which 
several have previously appeared in the Cornhill. They 
are written with commendable spirit, and are illustrated 
with some very interesting portraits. We wish, however, 





that the author would cultivate a more sober style. The 
essay on “ Raleigh’s Last Voyage” shows how easy it is to 
achieve affectation in endeavouring to be vivid; of all 
mannerisms in writing, the abuse of dashes and dots and 
exclamation marks is perhaps the most irritating. Fortu- 
natély, boys are not sensitive in such matters, and it is to 
them that Mr. Barnett’s book will make its confident appeal. 
It is very necessary that the next generation should be 
instructed concerning their noble inheritance of naval honour, 
and if their fathers look between the covers of “ Fighting 
Admirals” they too will probably be the wiser for their 
pains. 





THE SHIA WORLD 


The Glory of the Shia World: the Tale of a Pilgrimage. 
Translated and Edited from a Persian Manuscript by 
Mayor P. M. Sykes, C.M.G., his Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul-General and Agent to the Government of India 
in Khorasan, &., assisted by Kuan Banapur AnMAD 
Din Kuan, Attaché to the British Consulate-General. 
With many Illustrations in the Text and Four Coloured 
Reproductions from Persian Paintings. 
and Co. 10s. net.) 


(Macmillan 


Tue mistake into which many critics have fallen, so as to 
necessitate a disclaimer by Major Sykes, that this narrative 
is the autobiography of a Persian of position and influence, 
is quite excusable, for we ourselves felt, mingled with the 
delight which we experienced when reading the book, that 
this was indeed something so unique and more than usually 
entrancing that it was hardly conceivable that it could in its 
entirety have emanated from the brain of a European. So 
thoroughly has the author entered into the Oriental mind, 
so perfectly has he imbued himself with the thoughts, the 
aspirations, the very inmost life of the people from whom 
his hero is drawn, that to have taken Major Sykes, who 
describes himself as the translator and editor, literally, is 
not only pardonable, but is, moreover, as great a compliment 
as can possibly be paid to him. Books on Persia, 
Persian politics, and Persian life have become relatively 
plentiful, and many of them give considerable insight into 
the life of the people with whom they deal. The present 
book, however, differs from all these by the abundant light 
which it throws on the ideals, the thoughts, the customs, 
and the life of the Persian people. The book is in the 
form of an autobiography, but the hero of his own 
story does not confine his narrative merely to the supposed 
events of his life. Therefore, those who might find little or 
no attraction in the thoughts and adventures of Nusrullah 
Khan will yetdelight in his curious pages, which narrate 
many a custom which must appear strange, yet withal attrac- 
tive, to European ears. Added to the substance of Nusrullah’s 
story are the additional attractions of numerous illustrations, 
both European and Oriental, and a weird, unreal style, proper 
only to the Hast, which appears so strange and yet so 
pleasing to English ears. 

The hero of the story, Nusrullah Khan, is quite a modern— 
he was born in 1859—and his narrative, although it smacks 
strongly of an “Arabian Nights ” flavour, consequently deals 
with modern conditions and customs existing to-day, or rather 
just before the opening of the present Constitutional era. The 
incidents which he relates in his inimitable style include a 
campaign, a pilgrimage, and an encounter with brigands, so 
that it will be seen that there is food in the book for varied 
tastes. Even the boy in search of tales of adventure might 
find cause for delight, although we do not recommend the 
volume as a suitable gift-book for children. Many anec- 
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dotes are told in the course of these pages. From a passing 
reference in one it would appear that one method of 
punishing servants in Persia is to order them to eat sticks. 
The chapter on the Persian New Year celebrations is 
especially interesting, and it is difficult to select any one 
passage for quotation in preference to the others. Yet we 
may venture on the following. It is considered unfortunate 
to look upon an ugly man at the opening of any under- 
taking. It is said that Shah Abbas once, when starting on 
a hunting expedition, looked upon anugly man. As was to 
be expected, the expedition was a failure, and when the 
Shah returned he sent for the evil visaged one in order that 
he might be put to death. The man asked the reason for 
his sentence, and the Shah replied, “ Because thy ill-omened 
visage has spoilt my hunting.” The retort of the intended 
victim was, “ May I be thy Sacrifice! but thy visage will be 
still more ill-omened if it brings death with it.” Then Shah 
Abbas, in true Oriental fashion, laughed and dismissed the 
man with a gift. 





THE FRENCH IN INDIA 


Dupleiz. By Coronzn Joun Broputru. (F. V. White and 
Co. 5s.) 


Tur career of Dupleix is one of the most interesting in 
Indian history. In his time the fate of the French bid for 
Empire in the East was practically decided against his 
nation, though the struggle continued for a few years after 
his departure from the scene. Colonel Biddulph aims at 
correcting some of the statements made in the late Colonel 
Malleson’s little volume on Dupleix, and is able to rely upon 
new material, unknown to Colonel Malleson, published at 
Paris in 1901, by M. Cultru, on “ Dupleix, ses Plans 
Politiques, sa Disgrace,” based on original documents. 
Dupleix’s Indian life extended over thirty-two years. He 
was member of Council at Pondicherry in 1722, Chief at 
Chandernagore in Bengal in 1731, Governor of Pondicherry, 
1742-1754, when he was superseded by Godeheu, recalled, 
and badly treated, as the French usually treated their Indian 
officers. He was absorbed in commercial pursuits before he 
became Governor; in that position he was in the thick of 
the wars between the French and English in and about 
Madras, while the national duel for supremacy was fought 
out, though nominally they contended in support of the 
different native candidates for the Nizamship of the 
Hyderabad Deccan, and the subordinate Nawabship of the 
Carnatic, The French were very near winning the contest 
when Labourdonnais took Madras in 1746; it was restored 
to the English after the peace of Aix-La-Chapelle in 
1748, On the renewal of the war the genius of Clive, 
the military ability of Stringer Lawrence, and Hnglish 
prowess prevailed over Dupleix. Colonel Bidduiph, 
following M. Oultru, dispels various illusions hitherto 
held. It is a mythical story, he shows, that Dupleix 
within three years of his arrival in India formed plans 
for founding a French empire in India, The causes 
of Dupleix’s fall were his insubordination, his studied 
silence as to what was going on in India, his failure to 
contribute to the Company's revenues, and the Company's 
insolvency ; no financial benefit accrued to the Company, in 
spite of great acquisitions of territory, The financial con- 
nection between the State and the Compagnie des Indes was 
fatal to both. Dupleix first brought India within the scope 
of European politics; he played the game with boldness, 
some success, and dexterity, but boldness became reckless- 
ness, and his attempts to establish the French domination in 
the Hast led directly to the despatch of superior Hnglish 
forces to India, But Colonel Biddulph shows that it was 





not through want of support from France that Dupleix 
failed, for his masters sent him plenty of soldiers. The 
conclusion is contained in a sentence—‘So long as the 
English had the superiority at sea French predominance in 
India was impossible.” Dupleix staked everything on the 
success of his political schemes. He was emphatically not 
a soldier; he was a very capable administrator, but made 
mistakes ; among others, he allowed his wife, a woman of 
country descent, whom he used as an interpreter, to be 
mixed up in official business. When he was recalled his 
treasury was empty, his soldiers were mutinous for want 
of pay, his Provinces were ruined, his own fortune was 
exhausted, his subordinates were alienated by his arrogance, 
and the directors would not tolerate his neglect of their 
interests. Colonel Biddulph’s monograph brings out clearly 
the points in which some correction of the generally 
received view of this distinguished Frenchman's career was 
required. But his country should not have allowed Dupleix 
to die in disgrace and poverty. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


Religions and Philosophies of the East. By J. M. Kunnezpy. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 6s.) 


WE are told that the author’s object is to give “a concise 
history of the religions and philosophies which have influ- 
enced the thought of the great Eastern nations, special 
emphasis being laid upon the different religions which have 
swayed the vast Empire of India.” 


Mr. Kennedy has not been content to pursue this ambitious 
aim with singleness of purpose, but is obsessed with an 
almost vindictive animus, which frequently asserts itself, 
against the Christian religion. To begin with, the dedica- 
tion of the book is cynically profane, and consists in the 
substitution of the name “Nietzsche” for “ Dei,” in the 
well-known inscription ‘Ad majorem Dei gloriam.” Hence 
we are not surprised to find that the crude opinions of Mr, 
Kennedy's deity are quoted at length with approval. The 
value of a writer's views on comparative religion are some- 
what discounted if he holds the opinion that “ Christianity is 
a degenerative movement, consisting of all kinds of decaying 
and excremental elements,” or that ‘‘ Nietzsche and his school 
have come to stay ;" or that “ Christ started a class warfare 
which has endured in Christian countries to this day ;” or 
that the nineteen long centuries of Christianity have been 
“centuries of bigotry and superstition never before equalled 
in the history of the world.” Mr, Kennedy writes of 
Brahminism, Buddhism, Judaism, and Mohamedanism, but 
we doubt if he has added anything particularly new or 
original to general knowledge of these subjects except some 
of his own personal opinions, which are occasionally good 
and sometimes very amusing. 


Should this book reach Harvard, we wonder whether 
Americans will forgive this paragraph :— 


There is ® modern assumption, particularly prevalent in 
the United States of America, that by intermarriage among 
different nationalities a new and strong nation will eventu- 
ally arise, The wish in this case is certainly father to the 
theory, for a more noxious combination of races, or rather 
tribes, than those in the United States of America it would 
be difficult to find, 


In the last chapter, on the relations of Hast and West, there 
are some shrewd observations on the “great mistake” 
made in endeavouring to rule India according to Western 
and so-called “Liberal” principles, But these difficulties 
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may eventually be righted “if only the Brahminical caste 
system could be introduced into Europe and maintained in a 
pure form for three or four thousand years.” 


America—Through English Eyes. 
Paul and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


“Rita” has whirled through America—that is to say, she 
has visited a few of the big cities of the United States—with 
her eyes wide open, and has set down in this volume some 
very superficial but very entertaining results of her limited 
travels. She admits that “a brief two months’ experience 
of American cities, life, manners, habits, and hospitality is 
scarce equipment for criticism,” and then proceeds to criti- 
cise; but her style is vivid, and occasionally she hits the 
mark neatly enough, as in her discussion of “ Christian 
Science” and its methods. Her chapter on the American 
Press and Literature is good, although she detracts severely 
from the value of her remarks when she naively confesses 
that the work of Edith Wharton (among others) bores her 
“beyond description.” 


So brief and hurried a visit could hardly result in a work 
of any value from a critical point of view ; but it was a pity 
that the author did not take a little more trouble in her 
actual writing. She speaks of Boston’s “near proximity to 
the ocean,” she says of the Americans and English that “ each 
in their own country is admirable,” and she misuses the 
dash to gain an emphasis which any intelligent reader 
should be able to supply for himself. Perhaps these things 
go farto explain why the fine and artistic work of Edith 
Wharton “bores” her. However we need not be too 
critical with ‘ Rita,” since she gives us many interesting 
observations and swift pen-pictures, drawn, as it were, in 
flight. Some of her more sweeping statements—such as, for 
instance, “politeness has no value in the States "—may be 
qualified by a future visit, when possibly the author may go 
a little deeper into American affairs and use her opportuni- 
ties to better advantage. 


By “Rita.” (Stanley 


French Composition: comprising the Grammar of French 
Composition and Inglish Prose for Reading and Trans- 
lation. By Proressors F. Guittore, and H. Prorx. 
(Ralph, Holland and Co, 2s. 6d. net.) 


A knowLepan of the French language would soon be wide- 
spread in this country if ita dissemination depended solely 
on the enterprise of professors and publishers, for there is 
no end nowadays to the number of good manuals. None is 
better adapted for secondary schools and those private 
students who already have some notion of French than the 
excellent little volume produced by two of the most distin- 
guished Parisian professors, Messrs. Guillotel and Proix, 
It isa work on a new plan, by which the art of writing 
good, sound, idiomatic French may easily be mastered, 
The differences between French and English idioms are 
illustrated by hundreds of examples, such as should stimu- 
late and quicken even the slowest mind. The grammatical 
rules are also set out with great clarity. Particularly good 
is the treatment of those so-called minor parts of speech— 
Prepositions, conjunctions, &e.—which may entirely modify 
the meaning of a sentence, The pupil at once sees in which 
of many different ways such little yet important words as 
“to,” “in,” “for,” at. « by,” should be translated in order 
that & sentence may be quite clear and idiomatically accurate, 

his is a useful feature, for the present reviewer, in dis- 


charging his duties as an examiner in French, constantly 


finds the wrong prepositions used by students whose sub- 
stantives and verbs are correct. The second part of Messrs. 
Guillotel and Proix’s volume comprises a large number of 
well-selected and fully annotated examples of English 
prose for translation, these being taken from contemporary 
as well as classical authors. The book is one which may be 
strongly recommended to all who are teaching or studying 
the French language. 





An Account of My Life. By her Highness NawAs Soran 
JanAy Becam, Ruler of Bhopal. Translated by C. H. 
Payne. Vol. I. Illustrated. (John Murray.) 


Buopat is the principal Muhammadan State in Central India, 
and ranks next in importance to Hyderabad among the 
Muhammadan States in India. The last three rulers of this 
State have been Begams, this being the title for the wife of 
a Nawab. Sikandar Begam (1847-1868) was succeeded by 
her daughter Shah Jahén Begam (1868-1901), whose 
daughter again is the present Sultan Jahan Begam, now in 
her fifty-third year. Authorship runs in the family. The 
two predecessors brought the history of the State up to 1872 ; 
the present writer’s task has been increased by the careless 
destruction of collected material. Her educational adviser, 
Mr. Payne, has translated into English what she wrote in 
Urdu. This Volume L., besides its historical aspect, contains 
u free expression of her own observations and opinions. Her 
grandmother, Sikandar Begam, was a vigorous ruler, and 
showed great ability and loyalty to the British Government 
during the Mutiny, which were properly rewarded. She 
also made the pilgrimage to Mecca, a journey fraught with 
risk and difficulty nearly fifty years ago. The writer assigns 
to her grandmother the same place in Bhop4l that Akbar 
held in India—high praise indeed. Sultan Jah4n Begam was 
carefully educated, and at ten years old made her first 
speech in Durbar. Though she appears veiled in public, the 
pictures in the book show her face. She dwells at length 
on her marriage, and the important considerations attaching 
to the selection of a bridegroom, the ceremony and the festi- 
vities; on family troubles caused by second marriages, 
journeys to Calcutta, the interchange of visits and gifts in 
1875 with the then Prince of Wales, the Imperial Assem- 
blage at Delhi, the visits of Viceroys and return visits, also 
of Lord Roberts (wrongly called Lord Frederick), the 
political officers and their official relations with the State, 
the Bhopdél railway, and domestic events—the death of 
Queen Victoria being the last event recorded. Her two 
daughters have died. The eldest of her three sons is thirty- 
four years old. 

The book has been excellently produced, and contains 
forty-six interesting pictures of Viceroys and Vicereines, 
distinguished persons, and the principal buildings. It is 
welcome as the personal history of a native State in which 


loyalty to the British Crown is the tradition and practice of 
the rulers. 


One and All Gardening, 1911, Edited by Evwarn Owun 
Geeenine, F.R.ALS. Llustrated. (Agricultural and 
Horticultural Association. 2d.) 


Turns is no healthier, more pleasant, and interesting occupa- 
tion than gardening, and he “that in trim gardens takes 
his pleasure” is one to be envied. We heartily welcome 
the sixteenth issue of this most useful annual, which from 
its inception has been so very ably edited by Mr, Greening 
with all the enthusiasm of a lover of the beautiful and an 
expert horticulturist. Despite the labour it entails, gar- 





dening is to the many a genuine relaxation—as Mr, Joseph 
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Moody, a Crimean veteran in his eighty-second year and a 
ccntributor to this year’s “One and All” Annual, says, 
“Tt is a rest for the weary and a joy to the aged.” The 
little volume before us contains much practical information, 
with many delightful illustrations. Among the subjects 
dealt with are “Pruning Roses,” “ Pruning Trees and 
Shrubs,” “Uses of Spring Flowers,” “Cooking Qualities 
in Potatoes,” “ Some Valuable Salads,” and the vindication, 
based on scientific research, of that much-maligned creature 
the earthworm. A very interesting and curiously illustrated 
article is ‘“‘ Microscopic Gardens: the Wonders of Tiny 
Fungi.” Altogether the little volume is a treasury of 
knowledge on matters horticultural. ‘“ From the first,” says 
the editor, “ I have ardently wished to make the ‘ Annuals’ 
messengers of a gospel of health and happiness,” and now, 
after sixteen years, he can boast of a hundred thousand 
sympathetic readers. His great aim to-day is the conver- 
sion of our country into “A Garden Land” with the aid of 
the numerous existing horticultural societies ; and we cor- 
dially wish him every success in his laudable undertaking. 








FICTION 


(Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 


Mr. Paut Meruven’s second venture in the over-tilled field 
of fiction has resulted in one of the most striking novels of 
the present publishing season. There was a time when a 
novel was really a novel—“a fictitious tale, assuming to 
portray real life and actual emotions in the characters 
depicted ;” but nowadays we have so-called novels turned 
out by the score—or should we not rather say the ton P— 
90 per cent. of which are not worth the paper upon which 
they are printed. Although Mr. Methven is comparatively 
a new recruit in the ranks of novelists, he has nevertheless 
had the good sense to be guided by the old traditions, with 
the result that he is head and shoulders above the motley 
crew which supplies the ever-grinding maw of the ragged 
Press. With his first novel, “Influences,” Mr. Methven 
scored a distinct success, with “ Billy” we think he has at 
least ‘gone one better.” After the more or less objection- 
able problem plays by which we have of late been so 
satiated, it is an undoubted pleasure to take up a problem 
novel which in every respect is absolutely clean from start 
to finish. 

The story lies in a nutshell, and is true to life, yet it is not 
an everyday happening. A young couple agree to marry— 
he because his family, and especially a rather overbearing 
sister, thinks he ought to; she for the sake of acquiring more 
liberty. They are to be “ pals and nothing more,” in fact 
husband and wife in name only. The Honourable Gerald— 
Jerry for short—was “diminutive in stature and feeble of 
body . . . asandy-haired, round-faced young man with 
an anemic moustache.” Moreover, he wore spectacles and 
was a fossilist. Miss Wilhelmina, otherwise Billy, “ was 
very near being a physically perfect specimen of the sex 
which is conventionally labelled *‘ weak.’ She was immensely 


Billy. By Pavt Meruven. 


strong for a girl, and tall into the bargain . . . with 
the face of a pretty girl and the figure of a handsome 
boy . . . and apparently entirely’ sexless.” She 


naturally preferred golf and tennis to matrimony, and 
talked slang. 

They are married in due course, and for a while the 
compact is adhered to. But a time comes when Jerry 
actually falls in love with his wife, who prefers the more 
sportive society of other men, and especially of one man, to 
that of her humdrum husband and his fossils. There is 
naturally a scandal, followed by a suit for divorce brought 
by Jerry at the instigation of the aforesaid sister. The 





description of the trial, which is brought to a most unfore. 
seen and dramatic ending, is worthy to rank with the famous 
one in “Pickwick.” Through Jerry’s generous, not to say 
noble, behaviour afterwards Billy is brought to see the errors 
of her ways, which were no more than the foolish indis. 
cretions a young wife so situated might fall into, and she 
ends by loving her husband quite as much as he loves her, 
The story is sure to entertain all who read it ; it is sprightly 
told, the dialogue sparkles with wit and is replete with 
epigrams and home truths. 


Demeter’s Daughter. 
Co. 6s.) 


DEVONSHIRE, as usual, is the scene of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s 
latest story, but it is Devonshire in rather a wintry mood, if 
there is any relation between the characters and their 
surroundings. Almost from the first tragedy follows the 
footsteps of poor Alison Cleave, the real heroine of this 
chaotic little Dartmoor colony. She is married to a lazy, 
argumentative, good-for-nothing, who evades work con- 
tinuously on the pretext of a “ terrible shattering accident” 
which had occurred to him years ago—the accident being a 
mere broken leg, which left him as well and strong as he 
ever was, saving only a slight limp. Their eldest son, Giles, 
ruins a girl and runs away; their second son, Frank, the idol 
of his mother’s heart, is killed in the Boer War; finally, 
Aaron Cleave himself, husband and father, is inflamed by 
the attractions of a neighbour, and completes the misery 
which had begun with the cowardly behaviour of Giles. 
Bravely Alison still fights on, with her heart wellnigh 
broken ; but in the endeavour to cross a dangerously swollen 
stream one dark night she is drowned, and her husband, who 
was intoxicated and responsible for the attempt, is saved, so 
that the book ends with a promise of some sort of happiness 
for him, and the reader’s sense of justice is unsatisfied. 

Such is the barest outline of the plot, but to stop here 
would be tc do the author an injustice. With Mr. Phill- 
potts’s work a considerable portion of the effect is due to 
the relations he establishes between a certain little com- 
munity—the keeper of the inn, the baker, the labouring 
men—who express their opinions on weighty matters in 
halting language, and whose utterances from time to time 
contain much of that common sense which comes from the 
lips of those who think down to essentials, unconfused by 
books and scholarship. These types are drawn as accu- 
rately as is possible, and any one familiar with the speech 
of the bonnie West Country can almost hear their amiable 
wrangling, see them standing in the twilight deep in their 
confabulations upon local or universal affairs. The scenery, 
too, is described exquisitely, but it does not form an inevi- 
table part of the tale as in the Wessex novels. Mr. Hardy 
alone possesses that secret. As a piece of really memorable 
writing, however, Mr. Phillpotts has done nothing better 
than the opening chapter of “Demeter’s Daughter.” The 
total impression left by the book is undeniably sad, since 
Alison Cleave, in spite of her religion and her faith, seemed, 
like Tess, to be the sport of the gods. But it is a book 
which cannot fail to enhance the author's reputation as an 
exponent of life in the county which he has chosen for his 
principal labours. 


By Even Puitrorrs. (Methuen and 


Defender of the Faith. 
and Co. 6s.) 


History, intrigue, love, and war form the materials from 
which Miss Marjorie Bowen weaves her pretty patterns of 
romance, and if she is rather fond of the crimson thread of 
tragedy, she relieves its vividness very cleverly before it 


By Marsoriz Bowen. (Methuen 
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becomes wearisome. William of Orange is the hero of this 
novel, and we find ourselves less interested in the progress 
of his love-affair—his politically engineered love-affair— 
with the Princess Mary of England than in his constant 
troubles with his States of Holland and his relationship with 
certain rebels and plotters against his life and dominion. 
The story of Don Ramon de la Rosa—Cornelius de Witt— 
and his hatred of William, and the manner in which that 
wonderful Prince brought him to fight for Holland at the 
battle of St. Denis, is capitally told. A little more care 
would improve Miss Bowen’s style considerably. She now 
and then splits an infinitive so desperately that we almost 
conclude she does it of malice aforethought. ‘“ He blamed 
the King for allowing his brother to so accurately plumb his 
intention,” is one instance. Several misprints suggest care- 
lessness on the part of somebody; we noticed “ withdrawl,” 
“ ynobstrusive,” and “ how” instead of “ now;” it is a pity 
to annoy readers unnecessarily by these slips. On the whole, 
however, “ Defender of the Faith” is exciting, well-written, 
and, being more restrained, is certainly an improvement on 
Miss Bowen’s previous books. 


Declined with Thanks. By Una L. Sivperrap. 
and Co. 6s.) 


Tuis volume of short stories should please the writer who 
was regretting in these columns a few weeks ago that 
authors no longer express themselves on their title-pages ; 
for Miss Silberrad qualifies her title with the genial explana- 
tion, “Because polite but discriminating editors have 
declined most of the tales in this collection.” To have made 
this method of protest really effective the author should 
have attached to each story the names of the periodicals 
that had refused it; then we should have been in a position 
to judge, as we fancy we are now expected to do, the degree 
of competence of the offending editors. As it is, we can 
only judge the book on its merits, which are considerable. 
Of the eight stories contained in it, two are exceptionally 
good, three are very good indeed, and three—the three 
shortest—leave us cold. ‘The Wreck of the Merry Rose” 
is a courageous and highly successful experiment in the 
gruesome. “The Thaw ” is even better in a less sensational 
vein; the description of the coming of a flood is admirable, 
and there is a cat in it worthy to take his place among the 
notable cats of fiction. Some of the other stories allow Miss 
Silberrad to display a very pleasant sense of humour, and, 
taking them altogether, we cannot escape the conviction 
that some of those editors must have blundered. Never- 
theless, we cannot help thinking that it was a pity to burden 
a volume of stories much above the average with a title that 
may be considered either unduly modest or unduly arrogant. 


(Constable 


The Affairs of Ashleigh. 
Melrose. 6s.) 


By Srepuen Knorr. (Andrew 


Iv this tale we are reintroduced to our very old acquaintances, 
the landed family impoverished by extravagance, the young 
heir who would retrieve all, and the rich parvenn who has 
a pocket full of mortgages on the family estate, but will 
burn them if the young man will marry his impossible 
daughter. We also meet the wealthy widow, sweet and 
twenty-one, whom the hero loves but will not marry while 
he is so poor; also the careless young officer who calls the 
hero “old bird ” and “ Dustbin,” his name being Ashleigh ; 
also the rich parvenu’s wife with her penny-novelette 
French; also the aged villainous lord who, too old to be 
&roué any more, turns for gentle relaxation to shady com- 


mercial enterprise. These folk and others of their kind 
move colourlessly through a commonplace and mildly read- 
able story. 


Jack Archer. By G. A. Henry. (Bennett, The Century 
' Press. 4d. net.) 


Snowshoes and Canoes. By W.H.G. Kinaston. (Bennett, 
The Century Press. 4d. net.) 

Cormorint Crag. By G. Manvitte Fenn. 
Century Press. 4d. net.) 


(Bennett, The 


Every encouragement should be given to this series. It is 
edited by Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
K.C.B., of Mafeking and Boy-Scout fame. The books are 
well and clearly printed, and are intended, being cheap at 
the same time, as an antidote to the cheap “ dreadfuls” and 
“shockers” which, in General Baden-Powell’s opinion, are 
“responsible for half the crime and brutality among young 
offenders.” With this opinion we are heartily in accord. 
The mind and character of a boy are necessarily affected by 
what he reads; and, to quote the editor again, “I am not 
squeamish, but when I took up the other day one out of 
three of the cheap biographies of a celebrated criminal, and 
read the morbid, dirty detail thus pushed into the minds of 
our little lads, I marvelled what kind of a beast the writer 
could be who could prostitute his abilities to such an end.” 
And this was a typical book. We welcome these cheap 
reprints because, whilst exciting, they are likewise clean and 
wholesome. 








THE THEATRE 


“ALL THAT MATTERS” AT THE HAYMARKET 
THEATRE 


We spent a curious evening at the Haymarket Theatre 
when Mr. McEvoy’s new play had its first public perform- 
ance. We underwent the same uncomfortable sensations 
that have before now been inflicted upon us when we were 
obliged to listen to an after-dinner speech delivered by an 
able man who has had no practice in after-dinner speaking, 
and is called upon without any warning. As in such an 
effort, the play had no form, no beginning, no end, no middle. 
Moments of great seriousness were jumbled up with 
moments of screaming farce. Life and Death were monotoned 
about in what appeared to be blank verse. Love was dilated 
upon in mysterious terms. Monologues were delivered in 
caves. A young woman who has acquired a superficial 
smattering of education delivered Shavian essays upon 
marriage, and Shavian outbursts of cynicism on the methods 
of parents. Small farmers and farm hands played cunning 
tricks upon each other in order to acquire land, and their 
wives and women-folk demonstrated the meanness and small- 
ness of their nature by performing extravagant acts 
of snobbishness, and a party of impossible Cockneys 
came and went intermittently, causing less amusement 
than amazement. A certain section of the audience—the 
smallest section—constantly assured themselves that the play 
was “ Oh, so clever,” the while they yawned surreptitiously 
and craned their necks forward to see how one of the regular 
first-nighters had done her hair. The critics were restless 
and unspeakably bored. Mere playgoers in the stalls sat 
with raised eyebrows and an air of accumulating suspicion, 
and their humbler brothers and sisters in the pit and gallery 





bore it all with exemplary patience for several acts, until 
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politeness gave way, and they laughed, and cried “ Speak 
up,” and finally booed. 

The truth is this. Mr. Charles McEvoy is a man of ideas. 
He is also a man with a pretty pen. He is a great lover of 
Nature and simple things, and is therefore a satirist when 
he deals with humanity. Unfortunately he belongs to the 
school of super-men founded by Mr. George Bernard Shaw, 
and he has caught the disastrous’ affliction of self-approval 
and self-consciousness—the affliction which ran through all 
the work of the recent effort to start a Repertory Theatre, 
and brought it quickly to an ignominious end. Like Mr. 
Bernard Shaw and Mr. Granville Barker, and the 
less well-advertised and well-advertising fry, Mr. McEvoy 
evidently considers it infraj*dig. and contemptible to 
write for the great public. His “works” are intended 
for the consumption and adulation of that extremely 
small, strenuously peculiar, cultivatedly perverse set of 
persons in whose parrot mouths that horrid word “ clever ” 
is turned and turned. He disdains, therefore, to 
master the difficult technique of play-writing, or to cast 
his plays in the mould that has been used by the master, 
or, as he would no doubt call him, the great commercial 
dramatist. He is like the man who says “ Ah! an excellent 
idea. People live in houses. There is obviously a demand 
for houses. I know nothing about building, but I am I, and 
if I build a house people will rush to buy it.” So, simply 
because able builders have made use of stone or bricks, he, 
obsessed by an ardent desire to be uncommon and different, 
makes one of papier-maché. All his admirers stand in front 
of it in their queer clothes and cry “ Oh, how clever, how 
original, how subtle!” but the public, the intelligent public, 
cursed by that most banal of all inflictions, common 
sense, burst out laughing and pass by, and the first strong, 
healthy wind blows the abortive building away. 

If Mr. McEvoy had never read Mr. Shaw, or sat at the per- 
verse feet of Mr. Barker, “ All That Matters” might have 
matured a good deal more. There are moments in it that are 
both delicious and excellent, characterisation that is delightful 
and true, patches of dialogue that are full of humour and 
pathos. There isin the play also the right atmosphere of the 
country, and there are, buried among the verbiage of self- 
conscious fine writing, one or two new ideas. But as a play, 
as anactable thing, as a piece of work offered to the practical 
stage, it is altogether and utterly hopeless. Worst of all, it 
is tedious and tiring, and leads to ribaldry and ridicule just 
as did Mr. Shaw’s “Getting Married” and Mr. Barker’s 
“Madras House,” and both these authors’ future work will 
continue to do so as long as they labour under the erroneous 
belief that they are not playwrights but seers and Apostles, 
not journalists with the gift of the dramatic instinct, but 
leaders of men and pioneers. What a pity it all is! What 
a waste of talent this overweening superiority brings about ! 
Shakespeare was content to cast his wonderful sonnets in 
the approved form. Sheridan was humble enough and wise 
enough to follow the prescribed rules of play-writing as they 
were then laid down. All masters submit to form and style, 
and it is left to the charlatan to dazzle the peculiar minority 
with specious miscarriages. In Mr. McEvey’s work there is 
much that is true, well-observed and alive. He draws his 
types from life and not from the Fabian Society. He 
breathes the pure, strong, clear breezes of the country, and 
does not fill his starved lungs with the miesmic air of the 
Adelphi Terrace, or the used-up air of debating societies, the 
cultured drawing-room and the Mutual Admiration Society. 
. But-obviously he has been seduced from the country, and has 
just as obviously’ been told that he is clever, and so has 
overlooked the fact that he is able. His former play 


(delightfully played by Miss Horniman’s company) ‘“‘ When 
the Devil was Sick,” was written in what we may be per- 
mitted to call his pre-self-conscious days, and is infinitely 





immeasurably better than “ All that Matters,” the very title 
of which stamps it with the exotic hall-mark of Adelphism, 
We therefore implore Mr. McEvoy to go back to Nature, to 
rid himself of the niggling little microbe of Shavianism, to 
forget that he ever was called clever, and write plays, not 
pamphlets. We have got Mr. Shaw and Mr. Barker already, 

The story of “All that Matters” is not worth telling. 
Suffice it to say, the play has the benefit of scenery quite 
un-English in its beauty and in many instances of acting 
almost German in its excellence. It is, however, handi- 
capped by stage-management of the most amateurish descrip- 
tion. Any suburban club would have produced it better. 
Tiresome restlessness, irritating pauses, evidences of the “ real 
pump,” in the way of bird-whistles and cow-bells and water 
abounded, and there was Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry. Mr. 
Fisher White’s old shepherd was beyond praise. He gave the 
part all the dignity, tenderness, optimism, and poetry 
intended by the author. It was a pure gem of acting. Mr. 
Charles Maude was unrecognisable as a cockney hair-dresser 
on holiday, and he gave an altogether wonderful character- 
study, never overdone, never out of the picture. Miss Greet 
compelled laughter, and stepped out of a Westminster-bridge 
tram-car, whose terminus was Tooting-bec. Miss Helen 
Haye, an actress almost new to the London stage, realised to 
perfection the snobbish, capable wife of a small farmer, and 
brought to bear upon her part a hundred evidences of 
humour and intuition. Miss Sidney Farebrother was as 
good as ever, and Miss Carlotta Addison quite charming. 
Mr. Norman Trevor was, however, stiff, cold, unconvincing, 
and uninspired. The terrible word adequate is the only one 
to apply to him. Mr. Lyall Swete was sadly miscast. 
Several other performers did very well, and there was Miss 
Phyllis Neilson-Terry. 

Now, of Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry, whose name has 
only to be mentioned to the daily newspaper critics to 
be followed by a pean of praise, we have just this to 
say. If she were to be sent to the School for Acting 
for several years, and were to live away from home, she 
might develop into a very charming and capable actress. 
Miss Terry has everything in her favour—a good presence, 
a good voice, and abounding self-confidence. What she 
suffers from is an overwhelming desire to act, and an incita- 
tive faculty that has led her to reproduce all the worst 
mechanical tricks of the worst of all possible schools. She 
has at present no sincerity. She turns on all the various 
stops with fatal facility. She intones her speeches in the 
manner of the hardened leading lady. She listens to her 
voice, sings, makes curious breathing noises, breathes con- 
vulsively to slow emotion, and employs a bent-knee walk 
that is most ungainly and unbeautiful. She was to us as 
unlike the small farmer’s daughter, struggling under an 
unrealised maternal instinct drawn by Mr. McEvoy, as it 
was possible for her to be. 

We shall look forward to Mr. McEvoy’s future work with 
immense interest, because we feel that if he will make his 
escape from Bernard Barkainea immediately, and take 
himself seriously, he will write fine plays. It will not, after 
all, take him long to live down Mr. Herbert Trench’s 
unfortunate letter to the Press. Homeric laughter soon 
dies away, and memories are short. 


“THE WITCH” AT THE ROYAL COURT 
THEATRE 


Tut Censor is to be congratulated on allowing “The 
Witch” to be staged. It may be that that wonderful person 
Anne Pedersdotter did away with the holy horror that good 
gentleman usually experiences when a dramatist deals with 
the unconventional. Witches in themselves are unconveD- 
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tional, and when we add to that a good-looking young man’s 
liaison with his father’s pretty wife we certainly get a very 
unconventional play indeed. But the Censor is not only to 
be congratulated for passing such incidents on to the general 
playgoer, but also for the fact that he should have recog- 
nised the enormous value of this play from a psychological 
point of view. It is evidently a play after Mr. John 
Masefield’s own heart. He loves tense situations, and to 
weave a huge merciless Fate crashing down on his central 
figure with the final fall of the curtain. Mr. Masefield has 
adapted this striking play, written by Wiers-Jennsen, of 
Norway. We must frankly admit that as a play it isa 
very long way behind Mr. Masefield’s “The Tragedy of 
Nan,” though there is something in common between Nan 
Hardwick and Anne Pedersdotter. Both women hunger after 
a very human love, and hoth women experience, from at least 
one of their own sex, extreme cruelty and misrepresentation. 

“The Witch” deals with the sixteenth century, and the 
action takes place in Bergen. Anne Pedersdotter marries 
a widower, Master Absolon, a dignitary of the local church. 
From the opening scene we see in Anne a woman moving 
about her household duties under the critical surveillance of 
her aged mother-in-law. From the very commencement we 
see unruly fires burning within this young housewife, in 
spite of the meek devotion and the continual pressure of 
hands above the knees. We feel that here is a woman 
merely waiting her time when she may be able to kick over 
the traces and live, if only for one bright but dangerous 
moment, instead of going about like a sort of timid domestic 
ghost. Our supposition proves correct with the unexpected 
home-coming of Martin, Absolon’s son by his first marriage. 
Asa little boy Martin had met Anne. They talk over old 
times till Master Absolon joins them. Father and son have 
both followed the same vocation and they exchange notes on 
college life. Inthe meantime there is another fire a-brew- 
ing—a fire for the burning of Herlofs-Marte. Her house is 
being besieged by the mob, When Anne is alone, Herlofs- 
Marte, a strange, scarcely human creature, staggers to her 
side and begs for protection. Anne hides this miserable 
woman in a loft. But the mad mob, thirsting for the sight 
of flames about her poor old carcass, finally discover her. 
The witch's pleadings and curses avail nothing, and she is 
lifted shoulder-high and carried away to the burning. 

In the second Act we find the Synod assembled in 
Absolon’s house. Its members, true to their fanatical creed, 
discuss with infinite relish the burning of the witch. But 
Absolon experiences no religious joy. To him the burning 
of Herlofs-Marte awakens old memories, and he confesses to 
his wife and son that he had purposely drowned the poor 
sufferer’s confession and implication of others with psalm- 
singing, because he knew that Anne’s dead mother had been 
an accomplice of Herlofs-Marte. He knew of this matter 
before he married Anne, and kept his secret for the simple 
reason that an outward expression of his religious zeal at 
that time would have prevented him from marrying her. 
This confession has a curious effect upon Anne. It does not 
thock her. It fascinates her, and she prays that the miracu- 
lous power of her mother may be given to her too. When 
she is alone she invokes this power for no other reason than 
that she may have the witchery of love; that she may, with 
a soft call, even with the concentrated effect of her emotions, 
bring Martin, in spite of his theology, to her arms. And 
this calling upon the dark powers of witchcraft is the finest 
piece of acting we have seen for a very longtime. Miss 
Lillah McCarthy as Anne invokes the devil to some purpose. 
As she sits before us we see the various emotions flit across 
her beautiful face—a face reminding us so strongly of one 
of D. G. Rossetti’s women. The emotions are intense, 
passionate. Her smiles are a continual whispering of the 
one word, “Come.” We see the burning fire of her body 





seeking for expression when her hands glide over her bosom. 
Softly the door behind her opens—Martin enters. She goes 
tohim. They cling together. It happens so with- 
out a word, because Anne has become a beautiful witch, 
because love that has been starved for five years is a great and 
surging and victorious thing when it comes into existence. 
Another shadow falls across Absolon’s path—the last 
shadow of all. He feels that Death has plucked him by the 
sleeve. The very shape and colour of the clouds seem a 
prophetic warning of the end. Half humorously, he asks 
Anne if she has ever wished him dead. He remembers her 
laughter. He heard it when she and Martin were together, 
and it was the first time he had ever heard his wife laugh. 
Anne answers his question with a storm of reproach. She 
tells him that she has given him five wasted years of her 
life; tells him that where he has given his aged and 
respectable kindness she has cried out for fleshly love. 
Bending low over her husband, and in a voice that rings 
with mocking triumph, Anne tells him that she has given 
herself to Martin. Her lips curl over a malign smile as she 
hisses, “J wish you dead!” Anne utters a shriek of horror. 
She has killed her husband. But there is no remorse. 
Anne is a woman who, once launched in a torrent of witch- 
craft, is oblivious to everything save her passionate love. 
There is a funeral ceremony in the Cathedral. A coffin 
containing the earthly remains of Absolon stands in front 
of the altar, surrounded with lighted candles. There is a 
sound of singing. But it brings no peace, even in the presence 
of Death. Martin stands by the coffin and extols his 
father, and hides Anne’s guilt by proclaiming that Absolon 
died a natural death. He is ruthlessly interrupted by his 
grandmother, who denounces Anne and bids her speak the 
truth while placing her hand upon the coffin. Anne 
staggers up the altar-steps. Her shaking hand is poised 
above the shrouded figure beneath her. She lies till her 
hand falls, till her white fingers tap the coffin-led. Then 


her mind gives way, and in her awful babbling she speaks 
the truth. 








MUSIC 


THERE is no doubt that in this age—which some folk are 
never tired of trouncing because of its degeneracy as com- 
pared with past ages—there are some very clever people. 
Among these we must certainly place Mr. Paul Reimers 
and Mr. Hamilton Harty, whose song-recital on Saturday 
was an afternoon of pure pleasure. Beethoven and Schubert 
made their age great, and no doubt they had good singers 
and players around them; but we cannot be sure that we 
should have heard their songs more beautifully chanted by 
the Reimers and the Hartys of those days had we been 
alive then. London is not an agreeable place of residence 
since the invention of motor-cars and their horns. In 
Vienna a hundred years ago a leisurely, quiet life may have 
been much more possible, but, for all that, we felt grateful, 
as we listened to our artists the other day, to the Pro- 
vidence which had Seen fit that we should be running our 
course contemporaneously with them. We are none too 
well provided with such artful singers as Mr. Reimers. We 
could, we think, count their number on the fingers of 
one hand. Why is it that there are always so many more 
ladies who sing lieder beautifully than gentlemen? Mr. 
Reimers has not the voice of a Caruso or a Ben Davies; he 
has not the haunting timbre of Mr. Gervase Elwes ; he has 
no great command of profound emotion; but he is almost 
miraculous in the use he makes of such medns as Nature 
has given him. It seems as if we might as well ask for the 
moon as for a singer more entirely agreeable in his way. If 
criticism is to have its say, we might be disposed to suggest 
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that Mr. Reimers’s cleverness is just a little too apparent. 
Does he sometimes convey an impression that he knows how 
clever he is, and is glad that his hearers know it; that his 
own skill is affording him more real pleasure than the music 
itself? Mr. Hamilton Harty leaves no impression of this 
kind upon us. Like all the truly great, he is unequal in his 
performance of accompaniments. We have known the day 
when he has played as if he were bored, and did not care 
how soon the concert was over. Again—and it was so on 
Saturday—he applies himself to his delicate duty with the 
affectionate interest of an Isaak Walton threading « frog or 
worm. He plays through the song so consummately, that at 
the end you feel that you have listened to a masterpiece of 
playing, and there were passages which you feel it gave the 
pianist extreme delight to play. Yet was he doing them 
with such perfection for their own sake as well as for 
the pleasure any honest artist takes in doing a piece of 
work as well as it can be done. So, we believe, did Mr. 
Walton bend himself to his task of bait-arrangement, 
engrossed in it, without anticipatory consideration of the 
chub or trout which might or might not swim greedily to its 
neatly-served breakfast—and its death. But let us not be 
too hard upon Mr. Reimers because he seems to like that 
Venator and his other companions should admire his unmis- 
takable skill. He could not sing as he does did his own 
craft not delight him. Let us rather praise him ungrudg- 
ingly for his exquisite neatness, his invariable propriety, his 
graceful turnings of phrase, also for his choice of songs. 
We would not have missed his “ Adelaida” for a great 
deal. Did it not recall our first “Monday Pop,” at 
which Sims Reeves sang it, and we read with aweful 
gratitude the special announcement: “Mme. Arabella 
Goddard has kindly consented to play the accompaniment.” 
Such was the reverence in those days for great Beethoven, 
and that which was universally held to be the greatest song 
in the world, that the Carrejio of her time was ready to take 
her place meekly at the instrument when “ Adelaida ” was 
to besung. We donot remember that Sims Reeves sang the 
lovely cycle “An die ferne Geliebte” which Mr. Reimers 
warbled so tenderly at the Classical Society’s Concert, but 
if he did, Mr. Zerbini or Mr. Lindsay Sloper would probably 
have accompanied it. About “ Adelaida” only was there the 
mystic wonder which called for the aid of a Mme. Goddard. 
Mr. Reimers cultivates Schubert not less than Beethoven. 
He sang the “ Nachtsiick” from Schubert’s Op. 36 and the 
“Jiingling und der Tod” and “ Der Zwerg,” which do not 
come from every tenor’s mouth ; and, delightful as he was in 
“Im Griinen” he was still more perfect (and so was Mr, 
Harty) in “Der Musensohn.” In Wolf’s “ Elfenlied” the 
artists were impayable, as they were also in Saint-Saéns’s 
“‘ Guitares et Mandolines” and Debussy’s “Chevaux de 
bois.” We recommend all lovers of a good song-recital to 
look out anxiously for the next concert to be given by 
Messrs. Reimers and Harty. 

The concert of the Classical Society just mentioned was 
specially interesting owing to the performance by Mr. 
Maurice Sons of Bach’s Partita in D minor for solo 
violin, which is known to most people only by its last move- 
ment, the famous ‘ Chaconne,” and perhaps by its “ Gique,” 
which one sometimes hears as an “encore” piece. To listen 
to the noble “ Chaconne” in its proper place was an unusual 
experience. The four dances which precede it are in Bach’s 
finest manner, and would by themselves afford a rich treat. 
But when they are concluded and completed by the 
stupendous “Chaconne” it is as when, having enjoyed a 
week in the Jura, one reaches the Col de la Faucille and sees 
the view of giant peaks, as Ruskin saw them, in the light of 
aclearevening. Thatis equivalent to saying that it is over- 
whelming in its grandeur. Mr. Sons is probably serving 
his generation best as the leader of Sir Henry Wood’s 





orchestra. But he will always be welcomed when he finds 
opportunity to show his skill as a solo-player, as those 
well know who have heard him as a concerto-player 
at Queen’s Hall. It used to be said—perhaps it is 
said still—that organists were no good as pianists, 
and that orchestral violinists made inferior soloists 
Mr. Sons gives us an instance of the futility of such 
generalisations. He played with dignity, authority, indi- 
viduality, and, of course, with irreproachable technique, 
Beethoven's early String Trio in G major, heard at this 
concert, is one of those compositions of exceeding cleverness 
which would enchain one’s attention even were they 
deficient in imagination, which this Trio most certainly is 
not. Its freshness and ease were in strong contrast with 
the laboured heaviness of Brahms’ Piano Trio in C minor, 
in which the Andante is the only really good-tempered 
movement. 

We said that there were many very clever people in 
these days. Were there ever so many clever quartett- 
players? There is the Rosé Quartett, which has been playing 
delightfully at Broadwood’s; there are the Parisian and the 
Flonzaley Quartetts, which made us marvel last year ; there 
are our old friends the Bohemian Players, whom we should 
be glad to hear again, and there is the Brussels Quartett, 
which cannot, surely, be surpassed for brilliance and certainty. 
This company of artists gave a concert last Thursday, at 
which the Quartett of Schubert in G major, no easy task, 
was played with a champagne-like effervescence, and the 
beautiful, strange Quartett in F of Maurice Ravel had all 
its charm revealed. Ravel has not so far convinced us that 
he is a born poet among poets as Debussy is. But that he 
has truly poetical instincts, that he is, before all things, 
musical, and that the modern idioms are his natural mode 
of speech we have no doubt whatever. The quartett is dedi- 
cated to his master, Gabriel Fauré, and it is said that the 
master did not hesitate to accept the dedication, though 
later, as is alleged, he declared that he could have nothing 
to do with the composer of the “ natural history ” songs. 

“Fantastic” is the epithet that one hears used to describe 
such music as this. We think the word quite unsuitable. 
There is much that is grave, a good deal that might even be 
called austere, in the quartett, and to classically-nurtured 
ears it is undeniably strange. But its thought and the 
texture of its weaving are so harmonious, so well-weighed, 
nothing in it seems haphazard, that the music has not the 
note of true fantasy. It is too serious; though it is strange, 
it is not fantastic. We were reminded, as we listened to it, 
of many passages in Pater’s essay on Leonardo, the painter 
who sought curious beauty, that remote beauty apprehended 
only by those who have searched for it carefully ; the painter 
who was “clairvoyant of occult gifts in common or uncom- 
mon things — in the reed at the brook-side, or the star which 
draws near to us but once in acentury.” It should be 
needless to say that we are far from proposing to acclaim 
M. Ravel as a genius of the order of Leonardo, but we do 
suggest that the form of beauty sought by the Frenchman 
may not be unprofitably illustrated by a reference to the 
new dreams of the great Florentine: “Out of the secret 
places of a unique temperament he brought strange blossoms 
and fruits hitherto unknown, and for him the novel impres- 
sion conveyed, the exquisite effect woven, counted as an end in 
itself—a perfect end.” Might not some of this apply to the 
aims of M. Ravel ? 

We have many admirable quartett-parties which are at 
home in London. The doyen of these is surely the Wesseley 
Quartett, which has been playing chamber-music to us for 
ten years. At the last Wesseley Concert the players were 
kind enough to let us hear some Haydn. In this, as 
Schubert’s G major, they were vigorous and a little rough. 
They were more at their best in César Franck’s Piano 
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Quintett, though in this work their pianist, Mr. York Bowen, 
might have helped the general effect more than he did. 

Besides M. Rosenthal, who played at the Philharmonic 
Concert, and of whose merits we hope to write later, M. 
Pugno and Miss Adele Verne have been the chief pianists of 
the week. At the Sunday concert in the Palladium of the 
London Symphony Orchestra, M. Pugno was in his most 
brilliant form. Never can the presto of Mozart’s Concerto in 
E flat have been played with a more unerring swiftness and 
delicacy, or with steadier scholarship. One thinks that 
pianists of the Hummel and the Herz kind must have had 
fingers like those of M. Pugno. Miss Adele Verne has 
returned, as pianists are wont to do, from a “triumphant 
tour” through the New World. She is a powerful 
player—we almost tremble when she is smiting the 
piano with the air of a Moses smiting the rock. Per- 
haps her manner approaches the virile too closely to 
be completely satisfactory. Sophie Menter and Carrefio 
play like strong men because, as it seems, they cannot play 
otherwise. But Miss Verne plays as if she were doing her 
utmost to attain a masculine force of utterance, and that is 
by no means the same thing. She pleases us much more in 
her quieter mood than in her vigorous onslaughts upon the 
keys. She did her best to convince us that Brahms’ early 
Sonata in F minor is a work worthy to be dragged out into 
comparison with the mature works of that great master, but 
without success. It must always bea work of great interest 
to the student, as the earnest effort of an ugly duckling who 
was going to be a swan, to be beautiful before his time. But 
it is a pity to bring it forward as if it were a worthy 
expression of Brahms’ genius. Miss Verne has brought 
with her from Cuba some dances by a composer who bears 
the wonderful name of Cervantes. They are very bright 
and charming, and they were charmingly played. She had 
a large and a very enthusiastic audience. 

Since the last sentence was written two announcements of 
great moment to musical people have been made. One is a 
cause of rejoicing. The King has graciously agreed to lend 
his musical library to the British Museum, and it will in due 
time be available for the use of students. This collection is 
one of the most valuable and interesting in existence, and 
musicians of all countries will bless his Majesty for thus 
making it accessible. The other announcement will be the 
cause of grief to thousands. Dr. Richter is to retire from 
the active exercise of his profession in April, and will spend 
his remaining years (we trust that they will be many and 
happy) in Germany or Austria. Verily the Daughters of 
Music will be brought low in the day of his retirement. 
What he has been to music in England can hardly be 
expressed. There are many fine conductors; but for us 
there can only be one Richter. 








SOME NEW FRENCH’ BOOKS 
“La DeMoIseLLe De LA Rue pes Noraires ” 


ANOTHER novelist has dawned on the French literary 
horizon—M. Louis Latzarus, whose first novel is undoubtedly, 
with “ Marie-Claire,” the best work of its kind as yet pub- 
lished this season. 

M. Louis Latzarus has chosen as theme of his remarkable 
book the life, thought, and morals of a small, ancient, and 
Picturesque provincial city. He shows us the inhabitants 
of Vertault-sur-Seine with all their shallowness, meanness, 
and slyness, and their insatiable love for calumny and 
slander, 

a de Ramelet, a retired officer, lives with his wife and 
children in their old ancestral dwelling of the Rue des 
otaires, near the ramparts, the aristocratic quarter of the 





city. M.de Ramelet possesses most of the prejudices sup- 
posed to be characteristic of his class; to occupy his leisure 
hours he takes in hand the education of his son Robert, a 
boy of twelve or more years, and engages Jean |Falibert, the 
son of a locksmith, to give some lessons to Robert. Jean is 
a bright, clever lad, whose sole ambition is to become a 
journalist in Paris. He accepts M. de Ramelet’s offer with 
alacrity, as it may give him the means of fulfilling his 
cherished dream. 

M. de Ramelet, who, though terribly arriéré in his ideas, 
is at heart an excellent man, goes over Robert’s lessons each 
night, so as not to appear an ignoramus in the eyes of his 
son. What he thus discovers in the course of his readings 
fills him with a sudden enthusiasm for the beauties of 
education. He, who had till then professed the most dis- 
dainful disregard for culture, resolves that the jewels of 
French literature, and the glorious episodes of French 
history, shall also be revealed to his daughter Etiennette, 
aged twenty-two. And to Jean Falibert is confided the task 
of awakening Mademoiselle de Ramelet’s soul to the 
appreciation of the great classics. 

But Etiennette is not easily aroused. She is an insignifi- 
cant, apathetic young person, whose retrograde education has 
reduced her to a state of tranquil boredom. It having been 
thoroughly ground into her what a jeune demoiselle of her 
class and position should not do, she has never felt the 
slightest desire or will to do anything. Her existence passes 
in a quiet monotomy which should be desperate for a girl of 
her age; indeed, any unlooked-for event ought to prove a 
boon. Yet when Jean gives her her first lesson, the mere 
effort to understand is too painful for her, and she does not 
even try to follow his arguments. Jean feels piqued; he 
had flattered himself that his eloquence would ruffle the cold 
placidity of Etiennette’s heart and win her favour. 

But months go by; she remains as indifferent as ever, and 
things would continue as they are indefinitely were it not 
for the arrival of Sophie de Boissicoprt, a young cousin of 
the de Ramelets. She is an absolute contrast to Etiennette : 
pretty, gay, frolicsome. She takes a mischievous delight in 
troubling poor Etiennette’s ignorant mind by idle chatter. 
She assists at the lessons, and soon the austere classics are 
banished for works ranging from the most high-flown pro- 
ductions of the romantic school to the most violent and 
ridiculous romans-feuilletons. Sophie is amused by Jean’s 
sentiment for her cousin, and encourages him in it. Her 
sole excuse in thus acting with such thoughtlessness is that 
she cannot believe that Etiennette could possibly think 
seriously of the locksmith’s son; she considers the iutrigue 
a harmless flirtation, which Etiennette will know how and 
when to check. Alas! Mademoiselle de Ramelet is not an 
emancipated young “ Parisienne.” She is an unsophisti- 
cated, romantic damsel, who has been slumbering far too long, 
unconscious of life’s realities and dangers, and who suddenly 
awakens to the fact that she is young, in love, and, as she 
confidently believes, loved in her turn. She disregards all 
the severe principles which have hitherto surrounded her as 
a wall, and responds to Jean’s sentiment in all sincerity. 
Saphie is thoroughly frightened and dismayed, realises 
suddenly all the harm she has done, and, being a coward, 
flees from Vertault-sur-Seine, leaving her cousin to her fate. 

A few days later Jean announces to Etiennette that a 
situation has been obtained for him on the staff of a Parisian 
newspaper, at 150 francs a month, and they agree to run 
away together. But once in the dingy third-class carriage 
of the train bearing them towards the metropolis, the scales 
fall from Etiennette’s eyes. She observes for the first time 
her companion’s vulgarity, the poverty of his aspect and 
clothes; she remarks how easily he gets along with a workman, 
their fellow-traveller; naturally—Jean belongs to his class! 
She sees her lover as he really is—poor, untidy, vain, bereft 
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of the slightest distinction, the son of a locksmith. In 
Paris, at the miserable hotel, she breaks down. When Jean 
enters the room to inquire how she is feeling, her disgust is 
so great that she skrinks from him. He goes without much 
regret. Etiennette, whilst living in the noble old dwelling 
on the ramparts, had been adorned to his admiring gaze with 
all the prestige of her noble birth aud position. But in the 
sordid hotel bedroom, dishevelled and dusty from the 
journey, she appears only a very ordinary young person, of 
whom he is most thankful to be relieved. Deprived of her 
natural environment, she strikes him as being undesirable 
in every respect. He therefore departs, banging the door. 

Poor Etiennette has now but one idea—to return home. 
She flees from Paris and arrives at the Rue des Notaires 
drenched and bedraggled. Her parents are horrified, and 
when, in the delirium of the brain fever she has contracted, 
they learn from their daughter's lips the whole extent of her 
fault, their pride receives a wound which never heals. 
Etiennette recovers; she resumes her old dispirited exist- 
ence, having lost her honour, her parents’ love, and the 
esteem of the town. Whenever she appears, smiles hover 
on the lips of the scandal-mongers, and their eyes twinkle 
with a satisfied malice. The foolish Demoiselle de la Rue 
des Notaires will thus drag out her ruined life, disdained by 
both father and mother, who never speak to her save in the 
presence of the servants. 

The character of Htiennette is wonderfully well drawn. 
It should be said that no one assists at the lessons given by 
the young Falibert to Mlle. de Ramelet. Indeed, this last 
detail is one of the defects of the book ; for it is utterly con- 
trary to the ideas and principles of the French provincial 
nobility to leave a young girl unchaperoned with a man. It 
would be considered of the greatest impropriety, as, even 
when they are betrothed, young ladies of Htiennette’s class 
and education are never left alone with their fiane¢é. Another 
imperfection of M. Louis Latzarus’s otherwise most inte- 
resting work is the too incomplete delineation of Mme. de 
Ramelet’s character; she appears only as a shade—the 
shade of a weak bigot. It is positive that the novel would 
have gained greatly if the author had traced this personage 
with rather bolder strokes. 

“La Demoiselle de la Rue des Notaires,” written in a 
clear, concise, and delightfully satirical style, is not the 
description of one particular town, or of some special indi- 
viduals; it is a faithful painting of a whole category of 
ancient provincial cities, slumbering on the banks of placid 
rivers, under the shade of trees. And the personages which 
revolve around the action of M. Louis Latzarus’s charming 
and original work are the exact portraits of the exceedingly 
unsympathetic inhabitants of some such sleepy old towns. 
Therein resides the real secret of this novel's interest. 


“Le Roman v’uneE NEvRASTHENIQUE,” 
by M. Paul de Laget, transports us into the painful, morbid 
atmosphere of a sanatorium for persons affected by divers 
nervous diséases. If the description given by the author is 
correct, it firmly strengthens one’s resolution never, if 
possible, to go to a French hydropathic establishment, 
where patients suffering from various affections are huddled 
pell-mell together in a promiscuity which must prove as 
painful as it is harmful. The sanatorium of Sombreuil, 
which is the scene of action of this very modern novel, has 
amongst its inmates a would-be satyr, represented in the 
guise of a presumed English baronet, the Baron de Stard. 
This “gentleman” pursues in the morning, in the park of 
the establishment, a nervous and virtuous damsel, who in 
her fright fires a pistol in his face, and who is rescued 
by a Don Quixote in the person of a romantic and irre- 
sistible French nobleman, suffering from fulgurating pains in 
the spine. The sanatorium shelters also a few harmless 
lunatics—such as Mme. Merlet, who spends her time in 





ablutions; M. Tamison, the spiritualist, who insists on 
always carrying an open parasol; Mlle. Tardieu, a most 
alarming and uncomfortable spinster; and the pathetic old 
Mlle. Amic, “ in whose eyes, full of anguish, the last vestige 
of reason seems tocome andsob. . . . .” 

There is a great deal of penetrating observation in “ Le 
Roman d’une Neurasthénique.” Lucie de Vercors, the 
heroine, is charmingly drawn. Certain details of M. de Laget’s 
work are scrupulously exact, such as the fact of the doctor 
of the establishment giving shower-baths indiscriminately 
to men or women; and also the manner in which de Prieux’s 
death is dissimulated, by a skilful mise-en-scéne, so as not to 
alarm the other patients. The characters of all the inmates 
of the sanatorium are very well drawn, with their thirst for 
new treatments, their touching confidence in the not yet 
tried, and their pitiful absurdities and foibles. But “Le 
Roman d’une Neurasthénique” is a very painful story, and 
the spectacle of the lugubrious “danse macabre” executed 
by all the personages of the novel is exceedingly depressing 
and melancholy. Let us hope that M. de Laget, whose style 
is both elegant and sober, will choose as theme of his next 


work a less painful subject. 
Marc Logk. 








INDIA: A SERIES 


V.—DIPLOMACY AND EXTENSION OF 
TERRITORY 


Durrerin, 1884-1888 


Lorp Riroy’s policy and expressed sentiments having caused 
much excitement and race-feeling, culminating in the 
“Tibert Bill” agitation, Lord Dufferin’s tact, suavity and 
personal influence were required to restore internal peace and 
quiet. In attaining this object he was successful. His diplo- 
matic skill was soon exhibited. He had immediately to deal 
with the Bengal Tenancy Bill, which raised important and 
contentious questions between the landowners and tenants. 
He arbitrated with conclusive authority between the parties, 
and disallowed the main assertion of the landlords that Lord 
Cornwallis’s Permanent Settlement would be infringed. 
Corresponding Rent Acts, mutatis mutandis, were passed for 
Oudh and the Panjab, which materially improved the laws 
and benefited the proprietary and cultivating classes. When 
the Russo-Afghan frontier was being delimitated by an 
International Commission, a Russian force, in March, 1885, 
attacked and defeated a considerable body of Afghans, near 
Penjdeh, on the North-Western Frontier of Afghanistan. 
At this critical juncture the Amir was visiting the Viceroy 
at Rawalpindi. Further fighting was averted, partly by the 
Amir abandoning his claim to certain territory. Negotia- 
tions were resumed, and final arrangements for the demar- 
cation of the frontier were in due course agreed upon between 
England and Russia. These complications necessitated 
immediate military preparations, which included the 
despatch, if required, of 25,000 men to Quetta in order to 
garrison Herat, the mobilisation of another corps d'armée, 
and the construction of a railway to Quetta. These prepara 
tions were made with firmness and vigour, but peace was 
maintained. The Native Chiefs voluntarily offered military 
assistance, the eventual outcome of which was the enrolment 
of Imperial Service troops furnished by the Native States 
Military manceuvres on a large scale showed the efficiency 
and readiness of the Army in India. 
In 1885 three thousand men were despatched from India 
to support the operations against the dervishes under Osman 
Digna round Suakim. The British Resident had been 
withdrawn from Mandalay, in Upper Burma, on account of 
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the unsatisfactory nature of his position and the unfriendli- 
ness of the Burmese Government ; attempts to revive cordial 
relations up to 1885 had failed. In that year the Burmese 
Government quarrelled with the Bombay-Burma Trading 
Company, and condemned the latter to pay an enormous fine, 
declining the arbitration proposed. The terms of the 
Viceroy’s ultimatum to the King of Burma being rejected, 
an expedition of ten thousand men was despatched; Man- 
dalay was occupied, the King deported, and Upper Burma, 
an area larger than France, was annexed to the British 
dominions from January Ist, 1886. Lord Dufferin himself 
visited Mandalay. The annexation of Upper Burma was 
essential to prevent its falling into the hands of another 
European Power. In 1885-86 a Commercial Mission from 
India to Lhasa was sanctioned by the Secretary of State, but 
the Tibetan authorities were alarmed, and intended to oppose 
its crossing the frontier. Lord Dufferin arranged diplo- 
matically with China, the Suzerain of Tibet, that the Mission 
should not be pressed if China’s claims on Upper Burma 
were withdrawn. A Convention was signed with China, 
and the Mission was dissolved. Subsequently the Tibetans 
invaded Sikkim, and constructed a fort there, from which 
they were easily dislodged in September, 1888, and driven 
across the frontier. Besides little expeditions in the Naga 
Hills in Assam, there was the first Hazara Expedition, 
in which 12,500 troops operated on the Black Mountain to 
punish the tribes of that locality for raids on British 
territory and the deaths of British officers. To provide for 
the greater employment of Indians in the administration 
the Public Service Commission was appointed, which, after 
full inquiry, resulted in the division of the Public Service 
into three parts—the Imperial Public Service, the Provincial 
and the Subordinate Services, to the Provincial being allotted 
many appointments previously occupied by the Covenanted 
Civil Service. Lord Dufferin also proposed the extension of 
the Legislative Councils, which was enacted later, with the 
holding of Budget debates, whether financial legislation 
were required or not. In 1885 the Indian National Congress 
held its first meeting, to discuss and formulate demands on 
the Government in furtherance of the political aspirations 
of the educated classes. The restoration of the Gwalior 
fortress to the Maharaja Sindhia was greatly appreciated. 
The Jubilee of Queen Victoria was celebrated throughout 
India on February 16th, 1887, with profuse demonstrations 
of loyalty. The establishment of the Countess of Dufferin's 
Fund for the medical relief of native women was a new and 
popular departure. Lord Dufferin left India tranquil and 
conciliated by his personal efforts. 


GeneraAL Peace AND INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT 
Lanspowne, 1888-1904 


To consolidate friendship with the independent kingdoms 
beyond the frontier, to define our sphere of influence over 
the petty States and the wild tribes on the border, and to 
demarcate distinctly the boundaries which separate us from 
our neighbours were important features in Lord Lansdowne’s 
external policy. A mission was sent to Kabul to induce the 
Anir to withdraw his troops from certain frontier districts 
of Trans-Oxiana, which were outside the territory we were 
Pledged to defend from external aggression. A friendly 
understanding was also effected as to the limits of his juris- 
diction on the Indo-Afghan frontier, which was afterwards 
demarcated, Chitral, Hunza and Nagar, and some of the 
tribes on the North-West were brought under political 
Influence, All the passes leading from India through the 
highlands into Afghanistan, Badakshan, and the Pamirs 
Were taken into guardianship. The Burmo-Chinese frontier 
Was aligned, and relations with Siam were adjusted, as also 
with the Chin hill tribes and the Shan States, the Karens 





and the Kachins. Frontier expeditions were required in 
the Lushai Hills, in the Zhob, Mranzai, Black Mountain, 
Isazai territories, and among the Bor Abors of Assam. A 
Convention was made in 1890 with China regarding Tibet, 
and Trade Regulations were formulated in 1893. Internal 
anarchy in the Manipur State called for the Viceroy’s 
interference in 1891. In the proceedings for the restoration 
of order British officers were treacherously assassinated ; 
punishments were inflicted for the murders, but the State 
was not annexed. The loyalty of the Native Princes 
throughout India was strengthened by friendly intercourse. 
The finances of India were seriously affected by the great 
and increasing fluctuations in the gold value of silver and 
the heavy fall in the exchange value of the rupee. A gold 
standard for India was proposed, but not then adopted. The 
mints were closed to the unrestricted coinage of silver and 
orders were issued for the receipt of gold in exchange for 
rupees at ls. 4d. per rupee. From these measures dates the 
establishment of stability in the Indian currency. 

The Legislative Councils were enlarged and reconstituted, 
and the members were given the right of financial discus- 
sion and of interpellation; the elective system was partly 
introduced. A Factory Act was passed to restrict the hours 
of employment of women and children. The protection of 
animals from cruelty was improved. Another Act raised, 
from ten to twelve years of age, the limit of protection of 
young girls ; and the important principle was established that 
the Queen's Proclamation of 1858 did not, in the name of 
religion, sanction practices inconsistent with individual safety, 
the public peace, and morality. A proposal to reform the 
Jury system in Bengal, and restrict its application to certain 
districts, greatly disturbed public opinion, and led to the 
appointment of a Commission, with the result that the 
changes contemplated were withdrawn. An anti-cow- 
killing movement, organised by religious propagandists and 
political agitators, produced riots in Bombay, Bengal and 
the North-West Provinces, on which Lord Lansdowne 
publicly declared the right of the great religious denomina- 
tions to freedom from molestation or persecution in the 
exercise of their religious observances, and the determina- 
tion of Government to permit no disturbance of the peace. 
The Presidential Army system was abolished by statute, 
and one Army for the whole of India organised, divided into 
four commands. The Indian Staff Corps was replaced by 
the Indian Army. Measures were taken for the mobilisa- 
tion of the Army, for improvements in the position of 
European and Native soldiers, and the organisation of 
Imperial Service troops in Native States. The police force 
of every Province was reformed, gaol discipline and manage- 
ment received attention; so also education in all branches; 
the decennial census was carried out in 1891; agricultural and 
statistical inquiries were greatly advanced; an Imperial 
Library of 60,000 volumes was established, and an Imperial 
Record Office constituted. Railways, productive irrigation- 
works, telegraph lines, land settlements, sanitation, water- 
works were all extended under well-considered programmes. 
Without any high-flown policy, or eagerness for precipitate 
reform, the country was well ruled, and advanced in pro- 
sperity. 








THE POET WHO WAS 


THERE are some illusions which no man who has formed 
a high conception of life will readily allow to die. We cling 
to them because we realise that there is a wisdom that lies 
beyond the truth as we can see it—a wisdom that holds 
itself aloof from our timid doubts and reasonings. Of these 
immortal illusions there is one that is of special value to the 
artist ; he must/believe, however often circumstances appear 
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to give him the lie, that great work can only be done by 
great men. The first work of every creative artist is to 
create his own character, and if he fails here through weak- 
ness or carelessness, that failure will be expressed and 
emphasised in his artistic work. So if admiring grapes we 
find ourselves confronted with the bramble that has pro- 
duced them, we must form one of two conclusions-—either 
the grapes are not true grapes, but Dead Sea fruit, bloom 
without and ashes within, or we lack the sympathetic insight 
that would enable us to detect the authentic vine in the 
heart of a briar. 

Years ago there appeared a volume of poems for which I 
have ever had a great admiration, and, holding this illusion 
beyond all others, I always wished to meet the man who wrote 
them. He was, I knew, engaged in work that could hardly 
be grateful to a poet, and he was not to be encountered in 
ordinary literary circles; still, whenever I read his book I 
felt sure that sooner or later I should meet this man and 
like him. His poetry appealed to my more individual 
emotions, expressing moods with which I was personally 
familiar. Meanwhile, till I might know him better, I con- 
tented myself with writing in praise of his poems whenever 
I had the opportunity. 

Then one day I found a distinguished man of letters and 
the most enthusiastic of English editors sitting together in 
a Regent-street café. We fell to talking of the man and his 
poems. We all admired his work, and, therefore, we all 
wished to meet him. “It’s easy enough,” cried the ma: of 
letters, and “after all we know the man through his book. 
We'll write him a mutual invitation to-night, and take him 
out to lunch to-morrow.” There was something gallant in the 
idea, for we risked being snubbed, which is the last adven- 
ture an Englishman cares to have. We wrote the letter and 
sent it off. 

The next morning was one of those rare and splendid days 
of which only England seems to have the secret—days when 
the wind is sweet and cool like a russet apple, and the warm 
sunshine follows close at its heels before one has time to be 
chilled. It seemed a good day on which to make a new 
friend. We called for our poet, and received « message that 
he would be pleased to come with us in'an hour’s time ; so we 
went into Regent’s Park and watched the squirrels playing 
with the nursemaids, and thrusting their inquisitive noses 
into the flowing hair of little girls. We felt that it was a 
generous world that gave us sunshine and little squirrels and 
men who wrote fine songs. 

It is perhaps foolish to expect men of talent to be either 
very handsome or very ugly, but I confess that I was dis- 
appointed with my first impression of the poet. He looked 
elderly and insignificant and suggested in some subtle way 
an undertaker’s mute, the kind of man who wears black 
kid-gloves too long in the fingers, and generally has a cold 
in the head. I thought, however, that his eyes might be 
rather fine in repose, but the whole body and speech of the 
man were twittering with nervousness, and he affected me 
like an actor in a cinematograph picture. All Nature is the 
friend of the shy man, and behind this superficial unease we 
divined qualities of enthusiasm and amiability that would 
no doubt be patent when this overwhelming timidity had 
passed away. 

Looking back it seems to me that we all worked rather 
hard to set the man at his ease, and find him worthy of his 
own work. We told him stories, we found mutual friends, 
we encouraged him to talk, we sympathised with him over 
his luckless environment, and when called upon we praised 
and quoted his poetry without stint; but still he fluttered 
like a bird caught in a snare. He took his food without 
enjoyment, the sunny wine of France did not warm him a 
degree. We piped to him his own tunes, all the tunes of the 
world, and yet he would not dance. It was not that he 








was embarrassed by our compliments ; he took them for his 
due, as a poet should. But he seemed to think that our 
enthusiasm must have a sinister motive, that it was impossible 
that any one should have discrimination enough to wish to 
meet the author of his book for the book’s sake. Neverthe. 
less, being optimists in matters of art our faith in the man 
held true ; if only we could persuade him to drop the mask 
of his nervousness we thought- —. 

At the end of lunch we succeeded, and then I think we 
were all sorry. He stood there leaning gently against the 
table, while soured vanity spoke with a stammering tongue, 
It seemed that our little luncheon-party was a conspiracy to 
persuade him to publish some of his poems in the editor's 
paper, and therefore he found it necessary to be rude. Had 
his suspicions been true, a more modest man might have 
thought such a plot pardonable, or even rather flattering. 
But the terms in which our poet expressed himself placed 
him beyond argument or sympathy. We shook hands and 
said goodbye, and he went away out of our world of sun- 
shine and tame squirrels for ever and ever. 

So far as my companions were concerned the matter ended 
there. Their kingdoms were secure, and they could afford 
to laugh at our honourable discomfiture. But my kingdom 
was yet to win, and I could not spare the smallest of my 
illusions. If such a man as I had met that day could do the 
big things, Art became of a sudden an unworthy mistress to 
serve. I went home and nervously took his book from the 
shelf, wondering how far my new knowledge of the man’s 
personality would spoil my enjoyment of his work. I need 
not have been anxious; they were real grapes, though 
perhaps I acknowledged for the first time that their dis- 
tinctive bitter flavour prevented them from being of the 
first quality. Still, they were admirable of their kind, and 
I had to satisfy myself how such fruit could have grown on 
such a vine. 

And then with a flash of intuition I saw the truth. The 
flesh, the features, the mortal part of the man might 
survive, but I knew as surely as if I had been present at 
his death-bed that the youth who had written those poems 
was dead. Needless to wonder what thwarting of emotion, 
what starvation of appetite had produced that burst of song; 
the important thing to me was to realise that the man him- 
self, as we reckon men in the hopeful world, had perished 
in the singing. With this knowledge to aid me, I could 
sympathise with the rudeness of the man we had sought to 
honour. For in his heart he knew himself little better than 
a changeling, and with the giant’s robe of his splendid hour 
of youth hanging loosely about his shrunken bones, he must 
have found our enthusiasm no more than mockery. 

I have not yet been fortunate enough to meet the author 
of that book of poems which I have admired so long, yet I feel 
sure that sooner or later I shall meet the man and like him. 
I know that he will be young, and I think that on his lips 
his songs will have lost their bitterness; for it is a hard 
thing if we must carry our concern for the roses and our 
sorrow for the spring-tide lightness of girls beyond the 
gateway of the grave. 

RicHarD MIDDLETON. 








THE CHESTERTON MANNER* 


THe appearance in a neat shilling edition of that remark- 
ably clever and enjoyable volume of essays entitled “ Twelve 
Types,” together with the issue of a “ Chesterton Calendar,” 
may be taken as a suitable excuse for discussing briefly Mr. 





* — Types. By G. K. Chesterton. (Arthur L. Humphrey’. 
1s. net. 
A Chesterton Calendar. (Kegan Pauland Co. _ 5s. net.) 
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Chesterton’s general work. For some years we have followed 
his writings with interest, and, knowing the range of his 
artillery, are disinclined to group these remarks under the 
heading of “‘ advice.” Perhaps “ genial remonstrance” is a 
more suitable label for our feelings at the moment, but if at 
times we remonstrate rather strongly, our plaint will not lose 
the tone of the friendliness by which we are strongly 
moved. 

Mr. Chesterton’s style of writing reminds us sometimes 
of the thunderous, declamatory sentences of Swinburne 
hurling his elaborate anathemas at Walt Whitman; some- 
times, even in the same column, of the primitive, incoherent 
vapourings of a youngster’s essay. This formlessness was 
all very well a few years ago, but now that we know that 
he has nearly always good things to say, things worth 
hearing, we are concerned about his manner of saying them. 
He will not accuse us of unduly exploiting “ temperament ” 
when we protest that a fine wine brims more sweetly from a 
shapely glass than from a battered tin mug; champagne in 
pewter pots is incongruous and inartistic. Our estimate of 
the value of all literary work is determined almost entirely 
by the rules of its expression, and men criticise involuntarily 
as they read, so that they resent the straits of language 
into which a too great exuberance leads, for they encounter 
strange currents whose tendency is not fully realised. 

In spite of this, Mr. Chesterton possesses in a high degree 
the excellent quality of suggestion. As with true poetry, 
so with prose—if it brings that peculiar, indescribable thrill, 
that sense of elation and spiritual recognition of its essential 
truth, itis often due to something hardly expressed, but 
strongly felt, which by a mysterious power communicates 
itself sublimely and potently to the soul of the reader. The 
reader cannot put his finger upon the divine word, or turn 
of a phrase, which has moved him so strangely; he only 
knows that somehow, in one breathless instant, another 
barrier has been broken down between him and the gods. 
This has happened to us more than once when ir 
Mr. Chesterton’s company, and it argues not verbosity, but 
restraint, in the writer. Restraint, however, is the very 
last attribute with which our author can be credited ; there- 
forewe contend that its employment would immensely 
enhance the effect he wishes to produce. When, as in a 
recent volume, ‘“‘the wildest Wesleyanism tears the soul” 
of the Rev. Brown, and “all the evil passions of a curate are 
roaring within” the Rev. Smith, the machinery of the show- 
man is too visible for our pleasure. 

For a long time people have associated his name with the 
exhibition of paradox as a literary force. Now, paradox as 
anembellishment is distinctly entertaining and often profit- 
able. It may be compared to the cracker in fireworks— 
there is a flash, a rousing bang, and one’s ears are left 
tingling, But crackers, whether pyrotechnic or edible, 
become monotonous when taken in large quantities. To 
change the metaphor, there are signs that Mr. Chesterton is 
in danger of becoming regarded as the clown of journalism. 
With all due respect to the gentlemen of cap and bells—for 
they are worthy, innocent folk, and we should miss their 
painted red-hot pokers—they also are monotonous: and 
monotony is precisely the fault he believes to have avoided. 
After monotony in a writer comes apathy to the reader— 
very surely. 

There are people who desire to sample the wisdom of a 
favourite author on every day of the year, to retire to rest 
with an epigram echoing in their brains—to shave in the 
morning, perchance, with the added keenness of a sharp 
Saying. For such persons the “ Chesterton Calendar” has 

€n compiled—a distinction which few living authors 
attain, It contains many of Mr. Chesterton's best para- 
graphs, and although we do not profess to have read straight 
through the 420 pages (three-score and ten years being the 





allotted span), we think that all who admire this general 
work will say that a judicious and tasteful selection has 
been made. A different form of fame fell to Mr. Chesterton’s 
lot some years ago—that of being parodied in the pages of a 
literary review. This is a blessed event in the career of an 
author, for he who has no style cannot be parodied. But Mr. 
Chesterton is parodied because of his exaggerations. Does 
it never occur to him that frequently a dignity, a justness, 
a clarity might be obtained by the elimination of some, at 
first sight, brilliant remark ? He has a debonair way of 
throwing into articles and essays such irrelevant items as 
cows, maiden aunts, lamp-posts, and stars, until we are left 
gasping and “ winded ” in the race after his meaning. Ergo, 
we sit down half-way there—wherever “there” may be— 
laugh with what breath is left in us, and watch Mr. 
Chesterton plunging splendidly along until he is a mere 
speck in the distance. From “ Twelve Types,” for example, 
we take at hazard the following sentence: “ When William 
Morris says that ‘love is enough,’ it is obvious that he 
asserts in those words that art, science, politics, ambition, 
money, houses, carriages, concerts, gloves, walking-sticks, 
door-knockers, railway-stations, cathedrals, and any other 
things one may choos= to tabulate, are unnecessary.” It is 
exhilarating and great fun, but it is not literature. There 
may be a subtle relationship between the ashes in the 
reader’s pipe and the Assyrian Empire; it is interesting to 
think so; but it is most uninteresting to labour a proof 
thereof. 

Quite legitimately Mr. Chesterton might retort that his 
style has made him, and is part of himself. True, doubt- 
less ; but the line of demarcation between style and affecta- 
tion, the real and the spurious, is faint. Could he not do 
with a little less gunpowder, shall we say? A 
heavy charge spreads the shots, and at present he is so busy 
loading and discharging his ammunition that he grows care- 
less with regard to the important question of aim. Fewer 
shots, well trained and directed, would be more effective, 
although we are far from suggesting that he never hits the 
mark. On the contrary, there are sentences and whole 
paragraphs of his which grip, as we have already noted. 
“ Heaven, so infinite is its care, may shake with anger from 
bound to bound at the sight of a caged bird.” That appeals ; 
it is passionate and challenging—one of the splendid indis- 
cretions which compensate for a deal of loose firing. The 
charming digression—and his digressions are often charm- 
ing—on railway-signals and language in “G. F. Watts; ” 
the chapter vi. in “ Robert Browning,” with its insight and 
fascinating comparison of the probable manner in which 
Meredith and Browning would treat a given subject; his 
description of the old bric-d-brae shop in “ The Ball and the 
Cross,” and many other detached portions of his writings, 
move us to willing admiration. Occasionally we find a 
phrase incomparably fine, such as “ Morning lifted itself 
laboriously over London,” or “ The long tide of sunset-light ;” 
or, as in his last Daily News article, discussing the desola- 
tion of a Lancashire moorland, we get an inspiring thought— 
“Tt is not the ugliness that I criticise. I don’t mind being 
ugly, but 1 have a strong objection to being sad.”” When we 
read “ Defendants” or “Twelve Types,” we ask for more; but 
when, for the sake of a weekly article, we discover argu- 
ments upon the relation of Byzantine architecture to penny 
loaves, fishes, bicycles, or whatever whimsy enters the 
writer’s mind we cry off—distortion has limits. 

Several times we have had the joy of hearing Mr. Chester- 
ton lecture in London, but once in the provinces, during the 
discussion which followed his paper, we were vastly amused 
at the way in which he spiked the local big-guns. Not until 
afterwards, when considering the matter coolly, did we 
understand that many of his opponents’ arguments were 
perfectly reasonable, and that it was the surprising rapidity 
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and smiling readiness of his reprisals which left them tempo- 
rarily helpless. Then we realised that he owns two very 
valuable possessions—an alert, swiftly-working mind, and an 
inherent, irrepressible boyishness. When the former takes 
the reins we are pleasantly exercised and mentally renewed ; 
when the latter dominates we are amused in rather a sad 
fashion. When the two work harmoniously together we are 
thrilled. 

Let him employ them, then, judiciously; let him clip 
some of those lusty, irrelevant (and occasionally irreverent) 
ejaculations ; let him aim a bit straighter, with a charge 
suited to the weight and destination of his projectile. And 
then let him fire as often as he likes. So shall we get more 
work of the quality of “Twelve Types,” and matter for an 
even better “Chesterton Calendar” than the one just 


issued. 
W.L. R. 








FRANCE UNDER LOUIS SEIZE—I, 


Historiss of the French Revolution are apt to begin with 
the assembly of the States General in May, 1789. For this 
reason the ninth volume of M. Lavisse’s “ Histoire de 
France” (Hachette and Co.) is of especial interest, as 
dealing in a manner at once masterful and keenly interesting 
with the events immediately preceding the overthrow of 
the Bourbons. M. Lavisse, aided by MM. H. Carré and 
Paul Sagnac, has in this volume given us the history of 
Louis XVI.’s reign from 1774 to 1789. 

The abuses of the despotic monarchical system in France 
had reached a maximum in the corruption of Louis XV.’s 
reign. When his successor ascended the throne a new 
spirit of Liberalism and reform was growing up in France. 
Voltaire had ridiculed the vices of the Court and the 
intolerance of the Church, and had preached the gospel of 
liberty. Jean Jacques Rousseau had raised the vision of 
primitive equality, and preached the rights of man. The 
road of reform had, therefore, been paved for Louis XVI., 
whose accession was greeted with much enthusiasm. 
He enjoyed a great reputation for virtue, which was not 
altogether undeserved. Had he been called upon to play the 
réle of one of the lesser ‘“ Bourgeoisie” he would probably 
have earned the esteem and affection of his fellow-men. But 
he was called upon to rule France at the most critical period 
of her history, and in this task he showed fatal lack of 
character, weakness, and even stupidity. The King was 
kind-hearted, and felt for the sufferings of the lower orders ; 
further, his mind was not closed to new and Liberal ideas, 
but he invariably sacrificed his reforming Ministers before 
the opposition of the noblesse and the haut clergé. The final 
cause of the collapse of his Government was the bankruptcy 
of the State. This is not surprising when we consider that 
the greater part of taxation fell onthe poorest classes 
of the realm, who were the least able to bear it, 
while the nobles and, to a great extent, the clergy were 
exempted from contribution to the revenue. Not only 
were they exempt from taxation, but a large number 
of them lived on the national exchequer. The Court of 
France presented an extraordinary spectacle of corruption 
and extravagance at this time. Hundreds, -thousands even, 
of idle courtiers, drawn from the noblest families, sauntered 
away life, squandering the resources of the country. Nearly 
every one who frequented the Court was in receipt of some 
pension or salary attached to a purely nominal office. When 
great families found themselves ruined by their extrava- 
gances or at the tables it was usual for the King to pay their 
debts. The family of the “Noailles” were in receipt of 
2,000,000 livres per year from the Treasury, Madame de 
Lamballe received 100,000 livres, while the Polignacs 
cost the nation 700,000 livres per annum, and this for no 





other reason than their friendship with the Queen. When 
the Guéménées went bankrupt the King bought their 
estates for 12,000,000 livres, although at the highest estimate 
they were not worth more than 4,000,000. The Due de 
Montemart, the Duc de Liancourt, and the Prince de 
Soubise were succoured in the same way. We may say 
that it was the Court which ruined France and caused the 
downfall of the Bourbons. It was by Court intrigues that 
Ministers were made and dismissed, that incompetent sons 
of noble families were appointed to ambassadorships. 

The higher grades in the Army were only open to the haute 
noblesse, and most of the principal offices of State were 
filled from the same source. The intendants of provinces 
were, for the most part, nobles, as also were the Judges in 
the numerous “ Parlements,’” or courts. Personal merit 
and learning were superfluous ; young nobles became colonels 
of regiments which they never left Paris to command, or 
Governors of provinces which needed the rule of a practical 
economist. The households of the different members of the 
Royal Family alone cost the country some 32,000,000 livres 
annually, and this did not include any of their additional 
expenses, which amounted to a much larger sum. “La 
grande et la petite écurie” of the King had a total of 
750 officers appointed from among the courtiers. Fifty 
doctors, all with large salaries, were attached to the 
King’s household, not to: mention a number of servants. 
The Queen’s household was on a similar scale. Marie 
Antoinette was never popular in France. At the Court her 
exclusive friendship for a few families, such as_ the 
Polignacs and the Princesse de Lamballe, and the favours 
and huge sums of money which she lavished on these 
favourites, caused universal jealousy. Outside the Court 
she was disliked for the part she played in bringing 
about the dismissal of the two great reforming 
Ministers, Turgot and Malesherbes, and for her well-known 
extravagances. Her losses at cards were enormous, and 
these and her other financial excesses earned for her the 
sobriquet of “ Madame Déficit.” The affair of the diamond 
necklace, and the acquittal of the Cardinal de Rohan by the 
“Parlement” of Paris served to show the extent of her 
unpopularity. 

The abuses of the haut elergé were hardly less scan- 
dalous than those of the Court. The Bishops and Arch- 
bishops were chosen almost exclusively from among the 
haute noblesse, no spiritual qualifications being necessary. 
Young nobles passed straight from a life of dissipa- 
tion at Versailles to the dignity of a bishopric or rich 
abbacy. The higher clergy enjoyed enormous revenues, 
and were practically exempt from all taxation. The Arch- 
bishop of Strasbourg, the Cardinal de Rohan, had a revenue 
of 400,000 livres, not to mention many additional large 
perquisites. This sum, it should be remembered, must be 
doubled in order to give the equivalent to-day. For the 
most part these dignitaries of the Church led lives of luxury 
and material ease; they were seldom in their dioceses, 
preferring the gaieties of Paris, and their moral lives were 
often hardly compatible with the episcopal dignity. Some 
even went as far as to proclaim their unbelief in the Christian 
religion. The curés of Nancy were obliged to petition their 
Bishop to suspend his balls, concerts, and evening parties 
during Lent, as the sight of such festivities rendered the 
people indisposed to fast. The lower clergy, on the contrary, 
lived in a state of extreme poverty, and learned to hate their 
gilded idle superiors. When we realise this it is easy to 
understand why later the clergy almost always voted with 
the “ third estate ” in the “ States General.” 

The most blatant immorality prevailed in Court circles; 
husbands and wives appear seldom to have exacted or even 
expected any degree of mutual fidelity. When the strong 
hand of Louis XIV. was removed, the great Court which 
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had grown up around him rapidly degenerated. The corrup- 
tion of the Court had reached its worst point at the end 
of Louis XV.’s reign. In the words of Chamfort, love had 
become only “ L’échange de deux fantaisies, et le contact de 
deux epidermes.” 


8. A.-B. 








A HIGH PRIEST OF TRUTH: 
THOMAS HUXLEY 


By Frank Harris 


I ovent to write this week about the late Francis Galton, 
and tell of his personality, of the things he saw in this 
world, and of the things he did, for I knew him and his work. 
But the estimate of him put forth in the Press since his 
death is higher than mine, so I prefer to say nothing, over- 
estimates being less injurious than under-estimates. 

I prefer to tell of Thomas Huxley, perhaps the greatest 
English biologist of the nineteenth century, except Darwin. 
I do not pretend to deep or intimate knowledge of Huxley : 
he belonged to the previous generation, always the hardest 
to know ; and yet by reason of his transparent sincerity and 
frankness I came near enough now and again to honour and 
love him, and therefore may be able to picture him with 
sufficient fidelity. ~* 

Huxley was of medium height, broad-shouldered, spare, of 
energetic, quick movements ; a man with a leonine face ; the 
keen, dark eyes stared out under shaggy, over-hanging 
brows ; the nose was broad, with wide nostrils, and fleshy, in 
profile cocked-pugnacious; the upper lip long, the mouth 
large, the shaven lips clamped together ; the chin broad and 
bony, the jaws heavy, a strong, square face with spacious, 
broad forehead ; an out-thrust, challenging chin—a fighter, 
this man, if ever there was one. 

Unpretentious withal, the long hair is brushed back from 
the forehead without parting, the whiskers, growing grey 
now, are carelessly kept; the face would be better framed 
if they, too, were shaved away ; clearly there is little thought 
wasted on personal appearance ; the collar is comfortably 
turned down, the tie a narrow bow. Yet there is a certain 
neatness in the dress—no desire to win notice by pecu- 
liarity—a high pride here; a good twinkle, too, in the 
small, deeply-set eyes; a sort of valiant good-humour in 
the resolute lips and alert air. A well-proportioned, though 
regular face, a true British, good-tempered, undefeated, 
ae face; the eyes front you searching, probing, yet 
genial, 

At first when we met he used to fence with me; a careless 
statement would be met with a flat contradiction; an 
exaggerated estimate sharply corrected; he was eager to 
argue at all times—too eager, indeed ; for dialectic is the 
nethod of the combatant, and is distrusted by the lover of 
Truth, detested by the lover of Beauty. The first time we 
passed from fencing to thinking was in the garden of his 
own house. He had been arguing with Gladstone in the 
Nineteenth Century about the Gadarene swine, and Gladstone 

displayed astonishing adroitness in the combat, turning 
the quarrel perpetually from things to words. Huxley was 
eager to explain to me how he intended in the next paper to 
“pin” him to acertain position. He saw at length that I 
was listening with strained patience. 

“T forgot,” he broke off courteously ; “ you don’t care for 
argument, do you ?” 

“Not much,” I admitted, “at any time, and least of all 
about Gadarene swine. You'll never ‘pin’ him as you hope. 
Why go into the arena to wrestle with a naked savage 
whose body gleams with grease ? ” 





“A good simile,” he cried, laughing, “ an excellent simile ; 
but I must wrestle with him, man; I can’t run away and 
leave the arena, can I ?” 

“ You could state temperately what you think of the mind 
which at the end of the nineteenth century still believes in 
pigs possessed with suicidal mania, and there leave him,” I 
rejoined. 

“No, no,” he replied, “I could not treat him like that. 
It is an honour for any of us to cross swords with him. You 
must remember he is Gladstone after all; he has been twice 
Prime Minister, fills a far larger space in the world’s eye 
than any of us, writers or thinkers.” 

“That is just the reason,” I went on, “ why I should like 
you to apply the true theory of values tohim. We are hag- 
ridden now by windy politicians and Pressmen of all sorts. 
If a Huxley refused contemptuously to argue with a Glad- 
stone it would clear the air.” 

But he would not hear of it; Gladstone must be “pinned ;”” 
you might have thought a bull-terrier was talking. 

One can discover Huxley’s combativeness in his eminently 
lucid, incisive style—sharp, pointed, bright as a sword—a 
style, like most modern styles, admirably suited for con- 
troversy, but not for literature. It is not amiable enough 
or graceful enough to belong to an art; it has no indwelling 
charm either, no rhythmical beat of soaring pinions, no 
eagle-vision. 

EneuisH Mora.ity 


It says a good deal for the innate essential morality of 
English life that this eager and stubborn controversialist 
should have come quickly to every imaginable honour, for 
he was at daggers drawn with nearly every English con- 
vention and English prejudice. Born in the middle class 
and disdainful of privilege, he was offered a peerage ; in 
an aristocratic society where the Archbishop of Canterbury 
still takes precedence of a Duke, he declared that “ doubt 
was a beneficent demon,” and that orthodox Christianity was 
a “ varying compound of some of the best and some of the 
worst elements of paganism and Judaism moulded in prac. 
tice by the innate character of certain peoples of the Western 
world,” and yet he was made a Privy Councillor; in a 
mealy-mouthed and prudish time under the petticoat-rule 
of an illiterate and unintelligent Mrs. Grundy he spoke his 
mind plainly on all occasions, and yet was put on Royal 
Commission after Royal Commission, and became President of 
the Royal Society. Nor could it be said that he was consistent 
in his dogmatic opinions; he began by opposing Darwinism, 
then defended it, and towards the end of his life seemed to 
wish to limit its sphere and importance. He professed him- 
self a sceptic at all times, and yet as a member of the 
London School Board insisted on the necessity of teaching 
the Bible not merely as fine literature, but for “‘ the religious 
feeling” it fosters, which is “ the essential basis of conduct.” 
It can hardly be denied that the respect of the ruling classes 
in England was won by Huxley’s transparent outspoken- 
ness and honesty. High character and intelligence can still 
come to honour in England. The defect is not in the heart 
but in the head of our governors, a defect not of will but 
of intelligence, which may, therefore, more easily be 
amended. 

Huxley was not rich, I believe, yet he maintained a good 
style of living and seemed comfortably off. I mention this 
because he always showed a high independence and even a 
certain contempt for money. I wanted him to write a series 
of articles for the Fortnightly Review on “The Creed’ of 
Science.” He admitted that the project appealed to him ; 
admitted, too, that the price proposed was unusually high ; 
yet he could not make up his mind to accept the offer. He 
was too old, he said, to undertake such a task ; some younger 
man would do it better; and when I urged him further he 
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excused himself by saying that it seemed a little disloyal to 
Mr. Knowles, of the Nineteenth Century, whom he had 
“known for many years,” who “had always shown him 
great kindness. Knowles is a wonderful editor, you 
know ; he always praises one lavishly, and as we grow older 
and become perhaps a little doubtful of our achievements, 
we long to be praised extravagantly. We old fellows love 
praise as children love sugar.” In this charming, ingenuous 
way Huxley sought to defend and excuse a loyalty which is 
all too rare ; but, perhaps, because of its rarity and chivalry, 
all the more lovable. 

I happened to meet him once at a funeral, the funeral of a 
friend and a contemporary of his. The Church of England 
service was read over the grave, and as we all turned to go, 
I noticed that tears were falling down Huxley’s face. I 
walked beside him for some time in silence; suddenly he 
shook his head and dashed eway the tears with his hand. 

“What good are tears,” he cried, “or sorrow, or regret ? 
Death comes and ends everything—the hateful executioner.” 

“You don’t believe, then,” I asked, “in Walt Whitman’s 
‘beautiful, beneficent Death’ ?” 

“No, I don’t,” he replied half savagely. “Do you? Does 
any one? Here we are, gifted with an intellectual being, 
‘thoughts that wander through eternity,’ far-reaching pro- 
jects, impersonal ambitions—all to be cut short and wasted. 
It is terrible. Just when we have learnt how to work, and 
might be of some use in the world, we are tossed on the dust- 
heap. Death is hateful and stupid—stupid! When I think 
of one’s affections ” and he turned away again to 
hide the streaming tears. 

A most soft-hearted, generous man, whose life-task it was 
before the dawn to fight the powers of Darkness. 


Huxzey’s Limitations 


More than once I found the limit of his vision. I 
remember one day telling him how I had talked with 
Carlyle about Darwin, and how the great Scotchman threw 
aside “the survival of the fittest” as a base and cowardly 
“evasion” of the ethical problem, and I asked Huxley for 
his view of the value of Darwinism in morals. 

He was not very eager to give his opinion, perhaps because 
he was not clear on the matter himself. He saw that “law 
and morals” were “restraints upon the struggle for exist- 
ence between men in society,’ and that therefore “the 
ethical process is in opposition to the cosmic process.” But 
Shakespeare saw as far as that when he was thirty. 

In 1892, three years before his death, Huxley wrote :— 
“The moral sense is a very complex affair, dependent in 
part upon associations of pleasure and pain, approbation and 
disapprobation, formed by education in early youth, but in 
part also on an innate sense of moral beauty and ugliness (how 
originated need not be discussed) which is possessed by 


some people in great strength, while some are totally devoid 


of it.” Here, at any rate, in the words which I have put in 


italics Huxley appears to recognise an intuitional fount of 


moral influence—a fount which must be sought for outside 
experience. Yet at another time he asserted categorically 
that “ morality commenced with society.” 

At his best, however, he swung to securer moorings. In 


1885, when sixty years of age, he declared that “ the perfect 


ideal of religion” was set forth by “the Hebrew prophets 
in the eighth century b.c., ‘And what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly and to love mercy, and to walk 


humbly with thy God ?’”’ Such a declaration on the part of 


Thomas Huxley required the very rarest moral courage and 
very considerable insight. 


Hvuxbry THe AGNostTic 


The inventor of the word “ agnostic,” Huxley was a sceptic 
all his life, a natural product of the age. It never seemed to 





occur to him that the moralist or saint of our time had in his 
own heart the same fount of living water which the great 
seers and prophets of the past had drawn upon, or at least 
he never in his writings or in his speech, so far as I know, 
gave expression to the belief. His mind was constitutionally 
anchored on evidence, chained to certainty, or what his 
reason regarded as the stronger probability, and this 
extravagant rationality marks the defect of his intelligence, 
He did not see and would not admit that Jesus had brought 
a new spirit into life, had lifted, so to speak, the horizon of 
the soul. In clear words, every one of which deserves to be 
weighed, Huxley set forth his own shortcomings. He said: 
‘The exact nature of the teachings and the convictions of 
Jesus is extremely uncertain.” The emphasis laid on “ exact” 
and “ uncertain ” where “ exact certainty ” is impossible and 
perhaps, therefore, undesirable, gives one Huxley’s whole 
mind. As a boy, he tells us, he wanted to be a “ mechanical 
engineer,” as a man he spent his life, to use his own words 
again, in studying “the mechanical engineering of living 
machines.” No wonder he wanted exact knowledge of “the 
teachings and convictions of Jesus”! And because such 
knowledge as we have is “extremely uncertain” he pre- 
ferred to do without it. In the same spirit one would 
journey by night rather than by day, for the “ exact” 
amount of light we can reckon on from the sun is “ extremely 
uncertain.” Accordingly, poor Thomas Huxley stumbled 
along life's road in the darkness, taking many painful bruises 
by the way, whereas had he used even the best light avail- 
able he would have made a better journey of it. 

But if no new word was to be expected from him Huxley's 
life and being were in themselves an encouragement and an 
inspiration. In a fat hypocritical and thoughtless time he 
was always fearless, outspoken, generous; if he could not 
believe, he at least would not attempt to cover himself with 
his baby-clothes and pretend that they fitted; he would 
rather go naked through the world, and so bravely, manfully, 
with clenched jaws and eyes staring into the darkness he 
struggled painfully on, and at the end faced the arch-fear 
with stubborn, pious courage, and passed into the valiant- 
true silence —a very valiant-true and worthy Englishman. 








THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


THE principal attraction at the Leicester Galleries, judging 
from the crowded state of the first room at the private view, 
will be Mr. George Belcher’s drawings of “ London Types 
and Characters.” They possess, of course, the humour of 4 
keen observer of life, and humour is an attribute usually 
absent from exhibitions—unless it be of the kind known as 
“unintentional.” Mr. Belcher’s work has become familiar 
to most people through the medium of the better-class 
illustrated papers, but we strongly advise any who have not 
yet made acquaintance with it to do so without delay. Many 
of the drawings are irresistibly laughter-provoking ; many of 
them again contain that suggestion of pathos behind the 
superficial comedy which was so characteristic of Phil May's 
work. The meeting of a broken-down man and a bedraggled 
woman in a dreary road, with the greeting “‘ What cheer, 
old sport!” is a triumph of facial expression—grimly 
humorous, hopelessly sad, extraordinarily realistic. The 
humour of many sketches lies as much in the lines of print 
which describe them as in the actual work—as with No. 34, 
when the “Professor” speaks to his wife: “I really think 
there must be something peculiar about my hat, for this 
morning some little boys inquired where I had purchased it, 
and do you know, Marion, for the life of me I couldn't 
remember.” A touch of pale colour in some of the 
drawings adds delicately to their effect, but it is in the line 
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work and the depiction of trifling incidents in the life of the 
London streets that Mr. Belcher excels. 

One is hardly in the right mood, perhaps, after leaving 
these lively conceptions of a fertile brain, to consider 
critically the charming series of water-colours to which Mr. 
Hugh Norris has given the title “In and Around a Painter’s 
Garden.” The contrast is rather sharp ; it is something like 
a transition from “ Pickwick,” or “Three Men in a Boat,” 
to the placid pages of “Selborne.” None the less, however, 
the beauty of these often exquisite flower-studies is apparent. 
Mr. Norris is at his best, we think, when he introduces a 
slight effect of landscape, as in “ Primrose-time,” a stretch of 
woodland studded with clumps of primroses, and in ‘“‘ Blue- 
bells,” where the wild hyacinths lie as patches of fallen 
skies in the shadow of the trees. A few actual landscapes 
relieve any tendency to monotony; one entitled “A Bend 
in the Stream,” is a beautiful study in tones of brown, 
while “ New and Old Sarum ” attracts the eye by its subtle 
atmosphere, obtained by an intelligent use of very delicate 
shades of blue and green. 

In the Hogarth Room Mr. James Aumonier, R.I., exhibits 
a series of landscapes in oil and water-colour. Sussex has 
claimed much of his attention, and he renders the quiet 
beauty of the county very faithfully. The district of Corfe 
is also portrayed in several paintings. “Corfe Castle” 
(No. 43) shows signs of hasty work, but several aspects of 
Corfe Castle Village are memorable bits of composition— 
notably ‘“‘ Sandy Lane” (No. 2), where the eye isled beneath 
an arch of foliage to the scene beyond, and the sunlight on 
the road is full of life. A painting of a wheatfield in full 
sunlight, backed by hills in shadow, entitled “Harvest at 
Fettercairn,” is exceptionally luminous and effective. The 
three rooms of these cosy galleries form, in fact, an excellent 
exhibition of three totally different styles of artistic work. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


It cannot be said with any truth that the City is over- 
whelmed with business, yet we are all sanguine. The great 
game now is to find out a cheap stock, buy as much as is both 
convenient and safe, then scream out the news. A few months 
ago both dealers and brokers listened with unthinking mind 
to stories of safe 6 per cent. investments. To-day you are 
sure of an eager audience if you can produce a moderate 
5 per cent. lock-up. Men go on voyages of discovery. They 
will rammage amongst the lumber at Somerset House ; they 
will dig up old files of the Statist ; they will even go to the 
trouble of calculating yields. They are hungry for facts. 
By the way, anything is a fact in the City the moment it is 
printed. We are like prospectors about the truth, but 
honestly impressed with the value of our discoveries. A 
great many people know to-day, for the first time that our 
leading Home Railways return over 44 per cent. A few 
have found out that Electric Light shares are cheap. 
One or two are impressed by the fact that the leading 
Brewery debenture and preference stocks are safe. There 
is hardly a market that has not some nugget hidden among 
the dirt. And we are busy washing and panning. Philan- 
thropy does not form part of our scheme. We intend to 
sell our nuggets when we have found them. We expect a 
reasonable profit for the trouble we have taken in cleaning 
them up for sale. Some time back I pointed out the 
beauties of the Convertible Bond. To-day all the jobbers in 





the American Market have a few that they hope to sell. So 
with Brewery debentures and Electric Light shares. This 
game has always been played by the rich, played in silence 
and with profit. To-day it is being played somewhat noisily 
by the whole House. 


Consots are even attracting attention. The Bank rate 
must come down, for the demand for money is not extrava- 
gant, and not even the Court of Directors and all its 
satellites can uphold a 4 per cent. rate for many more weeks. 
India requires a certain amount of gold, but she will soon 
be supplied from Egypt, where the gold is eating its head 
off. In six weeks’ time the cotton campaign will come to an 
end, and all the Levantine speculators will know their fate ; 
the banks will then be glad to release the balance of the 
gold they now hold. With a low Bank rate Consols become 
an attractive feature in the City landscape. They should 
rise to 85. 


FoREIGNERS are now worth going for. Russian Fours may 
see par, but there is little else worth buying. The plague 
in China must have a bad effect upon the whole of the East, 
and Japan should suffer. She is not ina position to stand 
any serious strain. Paris is dull and disinclined to gamble, 
even in her favourite Tintos. 


Home Rarts have been bought all the week. The dealers 
are short of stock, and the demand from the country investor, 
though small, has been steady. I have not failed to point 
out each week the absurd price at which our leading Home 
Railways stood. The rise has been general, yet to-day 
prices are much too low. Great Westerns, which were 
quite neglected at 117, are now eagerly bought at over 130. 
This price is moderate in view of the fact that the line has 
all to gain from its new line to Birmingham and has not 
developed its Fishguard trade. It has spent money, sowed 
the seed, and will soon begin to reap the harvest. London 
and .North Western are not expensive. North Easterns 
have had a big rise, but they are worth the money. No one 
should sell any English railway stock to-day, for if the 
buying continues the dealers will not be able to find the 
stock. The market has been one of the busiest and most 
excited in the House. 


YANKEES have risen so steadily that a small reaction seems 
almost necessary. Wall Street has bought in view of the 
various decisions which are expected within a few weeks. 
If by any chance these decisions are unfavourable, which I 
do not anticipate will be the case, we shall see a smart fall. 
Unions will require about two hundred millions of dollars 
for their double tracking scheme. This money will be spread 
over six years. An issue of fifty millions of bonds may be 
made shortly. Therefore Kuhn Loeb may be relied upon to 
keep Unions steady. Chesapeakes are earning about 10 per 
cent. on theix common stock and paying five. They are 
worth buying, for I hear well of the line. Another improv- 
ing but little-known line is the Seaboard Air Line, which 
has increased its net revenue 76 per cent. in the year. It 
will be remembered that the line went into Receivership in 
1908, but has improved rapidly of late. The bonds are 
cheap and safe. Steels might droop if the Wall Street bulls 
get tired. The buying of Eries and Rockscontinues. These 
are, of course, pure gambles; but they will come off if all 
goes well in Wall Street. Although I personally think that 
a reaction is possible, 1 must admit that my New York 
friends do not say this. They speak with complete con- 
fidence, and, I may add, with a certain authority, of a good 
time coming in all American railroad stocks. 


Russer still keeps strong. The jobbers declare that the 
market was never stronger. They are remarkably bullish. 
But none of them can tell me of any business. This makes 
me think that the only bulls about are the jobbers them- 
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selves—a position that does not make for strength. In my 
opinion prices are afew shillings too high for the outsider. 


Om.—The Shell Company now being in funds, the Royal 
Dutch proposes to obtain money. The desire for so much 
additional capital is ominous. It would appear that these 
companies want the money for war. Now warfare is not 
profitable. Therefore I cannot advise a purchase of Shells. 
Mexican Eagles seem dull. They have risen rapidly since 
the fountain was struck, and no doubt the Pearson division 
has taken its profit. Spies, that well-managed Grosny Com- 
pany, has been sold. Kerns do not seem expensive. 
Mitchell has made an arrangement whereby the company 
sells all its output at the market price of the day, a sounder 
and less speculative business than making a contract at a 
high price which would be broken if the price fell and 
would be very annoying if the price rose still higher. 
Californias are weak, for the contract with the Standard Oil 
must be running out, and the new contract will hardly be so 
profitable as the old one. There is still talk of this com- 
pany refining its own oil. Burmahs seem high in view of 
the war in the East. Lobitos are a reasonable gamble. 
Maikop companies must be left alone till the field is on a 
payable basis. 


Karrirs.—The dealers appeared to think that the Gold- 
fields scheme was good before it appeared, but the cold print 
frightened them. They wisely sold. The Goldfields have 
avery poor lot of Kaffirs. They therefore went into the 
Jungle, a discouraging spot out of which to make money. 
Now they go into partnership with Hays Hammond, who 
knows all one ought to know in this world. They are in 
Rhodesia up to their eyelids. I trust they enjoy the position. 
The mere fact that they want so much money is disconcert- 
ing. Personally, I cannot pretend to any enthusiasm over 
the way the Goldfields manage their business, and the new 
circulars make me sorry for the shareholders. 


RuHopeEsIANS are in the doldrums. The Chartered report 
will be out before these lines are in print. It will be good. 
But will it help the market P We all hope so. Some large 
options exist on Chartereds, and the dealers will naturally 
make every effort to keep the price down. Options cut 
both ways; as soon as a dealer sells an option he buys half 
the stock. This puts the price up. From that moment he 
is hard at work trying to prevent the purchaser of the option 
from culling upon him for the balance of the stock. 

MIsceLLANEOUS.—Omnibus shares look weak. I do not 
believe the tales I hear, and I am told a new one each day. 
Electric Light shares must be bought. The dealers are 
getting nervous, and a little buying should have a very great 
effect. As I have said before, it is a safe thing to buy 
Brewery debentures or preference shares in Bass, James 
Eadie, Mitchells and Butler, Peter Walker, Georges Bristol, 
Worthingtons, but be careful not to get landed in any of the 
big and over-capitalised London companies. 

Raymond RabciyrFe. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE COMING PARLIAMENT BILL 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMyY 


S1r,—There is no doubt that the only possible attitude for the 
Conservative party to adopt with regard to the coming Parlia- 
ment Bill is a flat non possumus, unless that Bill be introduced 
and dealt with in a constitutional fashion. 

Moreover, the grounds of that opposition are easy to be set 
forth, if there be any accuracy in the fundamental principles laid 
down by lawyers, or any honourable consistency with regard to 
principles which have been acknowledged and accepted by both 
Houses of Parliament. 





In the first place, the action of the Government with regard to 
finance since 1860 has been a breach of an agreement made 
between the two Houses rather more than two hundred years, 
For there has been no power to create or develop privileges, 
except by Act of Parliament, since the year 1705. At a Con. 
ference then held between the two Houses, dealing with the 
question of appeal, the Lords communicated to the Commons 
a resolution that “neither House of Parliament had power, by 
any vote or declaration, to create themselves any new privilege 
that is not warranted by the known laws and customs of Par. 
liament.” It is noteworthy that in the course of this Conference 
on Tuesday, March 13th, 1704-5, the Peers made use of the 
following argument: “That every part of the Body politick, as 
well as the body natural, ought to be kept within due bounds, 
An Excess in any Member will weaken the whole.”” The terms in 
which the Commons’ assent was conveyed, on that same date, 
were clear but grudging. “The First (resolution, quoted above) 
is not to be excepted against; only is an Insinuation, as if the 
Commons had practised the contrary, which they are not conscious 
of.” (See Journal of House of Commons, Vol. XIV., under 
dates February 28th and March 13th, 1704-5.) 


But the same is not true to-day. They did so consciously in 
the Palmerston Resolutions after the rejection of the Paper 
Duties’ Repeal Bill; they persisted in doing so in the sessional 
resolution declaring the interference of Peers in elections to bea 
breach of their privileges, a resolution which has only just been 
consigned to the limbo of unavailing aggressive Acts; and they 
did so of malice prepense and deliberately in the passing of the 
Veto Resolutions and the introduction of the Parliament Bill 
during the last Parliament. It is perfectly clear that, even 
with regard to finance, the Commons are hopelessly in the wrong, 
for the Peers have never, as a body, admitted the claim of the 
Commons which prevents the amendment of a Finance Bill, the 
supporters of the Commons’ view resting their case solely upon 
the resolutions of that House. 


Our Constitution not being written, but having been gradually 
evolved, and the relations between the two Houses settled after 
controversy, the judicial functions of the “ High Court of Par- 
liament” have, “by the known law and custom of Parliament,” 
been left in the hands of the House of Lords, and are discharged 
by eminent judges and lawyers appointed ad hoc. With regard 
to finance there is the existing controversy, and each side makes 
certain claims, on which the Commons have passed certain 
resolutions in breach of the agreement already quoted. The 
matter, therefore, can only be settled either by agreement after a 
Conference or by legislation. 

To deal with the latter course first. According to “ Stephen's 
Commentaries” (Fifteenth Edition, Vol. II., p. 452), “ All Bills 
that may in their consequences affect the rights of the peerage 
are, by the custom of Parliament, to have their first rise and 
beginning in the House of Peers, and they are to suffer no 
changes or amendments in the House of Commons, though the 
latter House has the power of rejecting them altogether.” Thus 
the House of Commons has erred in a twofold direction. It has 
broken the agreement of March 138th, 1704-5, and has introduced 
into the Commons, contrary to “the known law and custom of 
Parliament,” the Parliament Bill, commonly known as the Veto 
Bill. It is perfectly clear, from the foregoing facts, that no Bill 
for diminishing the powers and privileges of the Peers can have 
its source anywhere but in that House, and that the House of 
Lords cannot be reformed except on the lines which they them- 
selves formulate. 

To this it may be replied that the Government recognised that 
fact by introducing the Parliament Bill into the Upper House 
during the closing weeks of last session—that in itself being 
contrary to Parliamentary usage, seeing that the measure was 
technically before the Lower House. But there is this to be 
remembered. Successive Governments, by means of successive 
Closure Bills, have effectually choked the freedom of debate in 
the Lower House ; and when the Parliament Bill was introduced 
into the Upper House the Earl of Crewe, speaking as the mouth- 
piece of the Cabinet, tried to override the Standing Orders and 
Rules of Procedure. Even if the Government Bill be introduced 
first, as it should be, into the House of Lords, there must be 
absolute freedom of discussion, the Peers must retain their right 
of amendment; and the Commons can only accept or reject 
measure finally sent down to them. 

That being the case, we come once more to a deadlock. The 
extreme Radicals, the Socialists, and the Nationalists cry out for 
a single Chamber; the more moderate Radicals say they desire 
two-Chamber Government, but—though they “ have all the time 
there is”"—say that they have not time at present to devise ® 
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reform of the Upper House. The Conservatives say—what ? 
If their name means anything they are supposed to conserve the 
Constitution, while making such changes as are called for by a 
changed environment. But, if they are to conserve and to reform, 
they must play the game according to the existing rules—that is, 
according to “the known law and custom of Parliament.” Dare 
the leaders of the party state the facts plainly in both Houses, 
claim that the procedure outlined above shall be followed, or, 
failing the adoption of this method, that a Conference of the two 
Houses shall be held? Were this policy adopted, ifthe Prime 
Minister refused, he would be forced to ask for the creation of 
his shoddy Peers at once, and the tactical advantage would be all 
on the side of the Unionists.—Yours, &c., 
E. Hannan. 
35, Mecklenburg Square, W.C. 


A TRIO: THEMISTOCLES, POMPEY, MAHAN 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEMY 


Sir,—I do not know at all that you will print this, but I do 
know that, as it speaks plain, nobody else will. The Press of 
England has grown mumchance, and anything that ought to be 
said is on that account immediately suppressed. 

I only want to say that Sea-Power in the old world was by 
long-headed men known to be what gave supremacy to the man 
holding it. It was a remark of Cicero’s, that Pompey thought 
with Themistocles, that command of the sea gave supremacy also 
on land. ’ 

Admiral Mahan, a quite competent authority, has been for 
years—long years—teaching two numbskull demucracies (those 
of England and America) that this is so. It is lost upon 
them. But Germany has learnt it. She intends to be quite 
able to seize the Sea-Power any minute she thinks fit to do 
80, She will spend a hundred millions by taxation or by loan to 
get the needful cash. But no matter how, she means to be 
capable at the right minute to seize the sea, just as Bismarck 
was ready to snatch the land from France when the “ stroke of 
Knock ” was due. 

It will be a short arbitrament, and England will lose the sea as 
la belle France the land. The choice is “ prepare or perish !” 

C. A. Warp. 

Chalecot, Walthamstow. 


(We are pleased to print this letter without identifying our- 
selves with it in its entirety.—Ep.] 


“WHO” OR “WHOM”? 
To the Editor of Tuk Acapemy 


Sirn,—Printers are often in difficulties with these words, and 
seem unable to grasp the difference between “who I thought 
would go” and “whom I expected to go.” A sentence in Mr. 
Belloc's article last week brings up the difficulty in a very 
specious form. He is made tc say that Antwerp “would be of 
the utmost value to whomever [sic] might be its Sovereign.” 
Surely this is wrong. The relative pronoun here must be 
connected with the words that follow, not with those which 
precede. What is governed by ‘‘to” is not the pronoun, but the 
entire clause, “whoever might be its Sovereign.” As printed, 
the sentence seems to me no more grammatical than the one 
which I append as my signature. 

“Tuem’s My SEnTIMENTs.” 


(We prefer Mr. Belloc’s idea of grammar.—Ep. } 


BENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVELS 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


Sir,—Someof the introductions to“ Bentley's Standard Novels” 
were written by some one who signed the initials of “O. ©.” The 
only dictionaries of initials and pseudonyms that I have been 
= to consult throw no light on the authorship of them. 
F ae you, or some of your readers, may know the name of 
€ author, and if you can assist me to learn it you will greatly 
oblige.—Sincerely yours, 

DanteL Epwarps KEnnepy. 


Chestnut Hill, Mass., U.S.A., January 28, 1911. 
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run into the hundreds. 








LORGNETTES in Gold, Metal and Tortoiseshell, 


PLD LILI 


BAROMETERS. THERMOMETERS. 
FIELD AND OPERA GLASSES. 


PPPDIEP IPL EOL ILS IIL IP POD. 





The ODELL LUMEX PRISM BINOCULAR 


pronounced by Naval and Military 
Officers to be the best (see testimonials). 











Union-GastLe Line Rovat Mai. Service 
TO 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS. 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 


Via the SUEZ CANAL, 


Calling at MARSEILLES and NAPLES. 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


(Hamburg and Antwerp.) 
Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
For further information apply to:— 


DONALD CURRIE & CO., MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON, 
Branch Offices of the Company + Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and 
lasgow. 








EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 


JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Ports 
(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from and to LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDISI. 


P & O Pleasure Cruises 2° 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE 


NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 
om on Application, 








or Passage, Freight and ali 
PUNISULAS “2 OCRIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION — 
122 Leadenhall Street, £.0., or Northumberland Avenue, W 


P2O Round the World Tour's 





P & O Passenger Services, | 








CUNARD LINE 
PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 


by the 
“SAXONIA” AND “CARPATHIA” 


Saxonia Leaves > aaa 9 Feb., 1911. 
Carpathia ,, 2 Mch., 1911, 
CADIZ, TANGIER orts of Call... ALGIE 

Mek ite airy Futste RAE 
PALERMO, J NAPLES, = 














e For full puvtieniene apply— e 
THE CUNARD SS. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 





R. M .S. P THE ROYAL MAIL 
® STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
(Royal Charter dated 1839.) 
Fortnightly Sailings from Southampton to— 


ARGENTINA 6 BRAZIL 


via SPAIN @ PORTUGAL. 
WEST INDIES, BRITISH coUNA. sramice NEW YORK. 


From LONDON to— 


MOROCCO 6 CANARY ISLANDS, 


EGYPT, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA 6 JAPAN. 
(By Shire Line.) 














For further particulars apply to 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
18, Moorgate Street, E.C., & 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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